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Hotes, 
ARCHBISHOPS OF CYPRUS. 


“The ancient and autocephalous Orthodox Church 
of Cyprus sustained the loss of its Archbishop 
Sophronios. His Beatitude had been elected in 
865, when he was appointed under an Imperial 
Berat which conferred various privileges, and he 
had, therefore, served in his high office for more than 
thirty-five years. On the occasion of his funeral 
obsequies the ancient character of the Church was 
notably marked. According to ancient custom, the 
Archbishops are buried sitting in a chair and clasp- 
inga copy of the Gospels. The corpse is brought 
into the ant clothed in full pontifical robes, and 
before the corpse is borne the sceptre surmounted by 
an Imperial orb, as used by the Eastern Emperors, 
in right of the decree of the Emperor Zeno, who, 
about the year A.p. 480, conferred this privilege as 
well as that of signing all Ecclesiastical orders or 
communications in the Imperial purple. These and 
other marks of special distinction which are still 
continued, were conferred by the Emperor Zeno for 
the discovery of a copy of Saint Matthew’s Gospel 
upon the breast of Saint Barnabas, the first Arch- 
bishop of Cyprus, in his own handwriting, tradition 
stating that the manuscript was placed there by 
Saint Mark himself. However these things may 
be, these ancient distinctions were conferred by the 
Imperial authority for the reasons so stated, and 
have continued for more than fifteen centuries in 
the unchanging Orthodox Church of Cyprus.”— 
‘Cyprus, Report for 1900-1901,’ presented to Par- 
liament April, 1902, p. 59. 


The writer of the preceding extract is Sir 
William Frederick Haynes Smith, K.C.M.G., 
LL.D., High Commissioner of Cyprus. 

As to the special privileges of the Arch- 
bishops of Cyprus I give the following ex- 
tracts :— 

** Anciently a very great contest happened in this 
island about jurisdiction: the Archbishop pretended 
to be independent of any patriarch, whereas the 
Patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria no less vio- 
lently insisted that this church was subordinate to 
them. The pretentions of the three contending 
parties were laid before the Grecian Emperor at 
Constantinople for his decision. In the meantime 
an affair happened which occasioned a great deal of 
talk. The monks of a certain convent, whether in 
building or repairing it, by accident found a coffin, 
and init a body with a leaden plate on it, signifying 
that in this coffin was deposited the body of the 
apostle St. Barnabas. About the neck of the Saint 
was also a chain fastened to a leaden box, which 
was found to contain an Arabic copy of St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, written by St. whe a himself on 
parchment. The clergy of Cypras very dexterously 
availed themselves of this discovery, sending to the 
Emperor Zeno both the sacred relicks and the manu- 
script; with which present that devout prince was 
so pleased that he gave a charter to the Church of 
Cyprus, declaring it independent of any patriarch.” 
—‘Travels through Part of Europe, Asia Minor, 
the Islands of the Archipelago, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Mount Sinai, &c.,’ by the Honourable J. 
X¥gidius van Egmont (Van der Nijenberg) and John 
Heyman, translated from the Low Dutch, and 
printed at London, 1759, vol. ii. chap. xviii. 

It is probable that the authors’ visit to 
pe was within the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. 

“In the time of the latter Byzantine Emperors 
of Constantinople the church there having no 
authentic copy of the Gospel of 8S. Matthew issued 
orders for the seeking of one throughout the 
Empire. The priest of a convent near Famagosto 
dreamed that if he dug under his church in a spot 
pointed out, he should find it. Next day he 
obeyed the injunctions of the Angel who had 
apqeree® to him a vision [s/c], and found the tomb 
of 8S. Barnabas, with the Gospel of S. Matthew 
laid on the bosom of the dead saint. The Arch- 
bishop wrote this to Constantinople, whence the 
royal galleys were immediately sent, on board of 
which he carried the treasure to the capital, and in 
return for his present, he was made independent, 
and presented with a red vest, which he still has 
the prerogative of wearing, and allowed the privi- 
lege of writing with red ink, which he has ever 
since continued. He has a third privilege, that of 
bearing the arms of the Greek Church (very like the 
Russian Eagle) on his chair, like a Patriarch.” — 
‘Journal of a Tour in the Levant,’ by William 
Turner, Esquire, pub. by John Murray, London, 
1820, vol. ii., under date 16 and 17 Oct., ISI5. 
William Turner was attached in 1812 to the 
staff of Sir Robert Liston, H.M.’s Ambassador 
to the Porte. He obtained permission “to 
change his official labours for the pleasures of 
travelling.” His two visits to Cyprus took 
place in 1815. 
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“A proof of some such intention on the part of 

the Porte is that it receives very graciously their 
ar= or petition about taxes, and all complaints they 
may make, if so be they be sent to it direct under 
ther [sic] seals, the Archbishop's name being written 
in Turkish with red ink (his seal alone is found 
imprinted in the Imperial yay/ or register in red 
ink, while all the seals which accompany it, in- 
cluding those of the Patriarchs, are impressed in 
black ink) and those of his three suffragans in 
black. So that we may conclude that the Ottoman 
Porte was certainly assured after the conquest, the 
fact being of course confirmed by the Patriarch, 
that the Archbishop of Cyprus enjoyed ab antiquo 
the privilege, given him by the sovereigns on 
account of the loyalty and devotion of himself and 
his flock, and which he has preserved without a 
break up to the present day, to sign and seal with 
red ink : and this same vermilion seal is recognized 
by the Porte and by all its subjects. And 1 do not 
believe that any other red seal will be found in the 
registers.” —Translated from a ‘ History of Cyprus,’ 
by Cyprianos, an Archimandrite of the Church of 
Cyprus, printed at Venice in 1788. 
The extract is from that part of the 
history which is “A Narrative of an Old 
Rebellion in Cyprus, which Monsieur Astier, 
Consul of France, set down on December 20, 
1764.” 

I take the above extracts, the first, of 
course, excepted, from ‘ Excerpta ae, 
translated and transcribed by Claude Delaval 
Cobham (Nicosia, Herbert E. Clarke, 1895), 
pp. 117, 315, 257. 

On p. 76 is given a letter, dated 13 May, 


1806, written in Greek by Chrysanthos, Arch- | 
— the Patriarch of Constantinople, who 


bishop of Cyprus. The signature is printed 
in Greek capitals in red ink. 

Mr. Cobham is, and has been for many 
years, Commissioner of Larnaca. He has 
recently issued some additional ‘ Excerpta 
Cypria’ in loose sheets, one of which (No. 2 
gives the following :— 

“The Island of Cyprus was in its ecclesiastical 
government subjected once to the Patriarch of 
Antioch, but afterwards by the Council of Ephesus 
as canon the eighth, and the same again confirmed 
by the grace and favour of Justinian the Emperour 
(whose mother was a Cypriot by birth) this church 
was made absolute and independent of any other, 
and a privilege given to Anthemius, the Archbishop 
in that age, to subscribe his name to all publick 
acts in red letters, which was an honour above that 
of any Patriarch, who writes his name or firm in 
black characters, the which was afterwards con- 
firmed by the authority of Zeno the Emperour: 
this favour and indulgence was granted in honour 
to the Apostle Barnaby, who primarily governed 
this diocess, where now his sepulcher remains.”— 
“The Present State of the Greek and Armenian 
Churches, Anno Christi 1678, p. 89 or 90. This 
book was written, at the command of his Majesty 
Charles II., by Paul Ricaut, Esquire, late Consul 
at Smyrna, and Fellow of the Royal Society...... 
London, 1679.” 


Mr. (now Sir) Robert Hamilton Lang, 
K.C.M.G., formerly English Consul in 


Cyprus, in his ‘Cyprus: its History, its 
Present Resources, and Future Prospects’ 
(London, 1878, p. 166), chap. viii., says :— 

“Tt was in A.p. 477, when the Bishops of Cyprus 
were struggling to prevent their subjection to the 
Patriarch of Antioch, that a shepherd at Salamis 
discovered the body of St. Seanalien, and with ita 
copy of the Gospel of St. Matthew, written by the 
hand of the Cyprian Saints. In gratitude for this 
precious relic the Emperor Leno* confirmed the 
Church of Cyprus in its absolute independence, and 
conferred upon its head peculiar honours which he 
still enjoys. Amongst these were the assumption 
by the Archbishop of Cyprus of purple silk robes, a 
gold-headed sceptre, the title of Beatitude, and the 
privilege, only customary with the Emperors, of 
signing in red ink.” 

In “Cyprus, Historical and Descriptive. 
Adapted — the German of Franz von 
Léher. With much Additional Matter by 
Mrs. A. Batson Joyner. London: 1878,” 
p. 27 (chap. iii.), is the following :— 

**T afterwards found that the head of the Cyprian 
Church is a worthy and distinguished man, who 
well deserves his title of payapwrarog ...... The 
Archbishop of Cyprus......signs his name with red 
ink, seals with the imperial double-headed eagle, 
carries a shepherd’s crook, surmounted by a golden 
orb, and bears a title enumerating his saintly and 
lordly attributes.” 

The writer of the above meant, no 
doubt, paxapwiraros, “most beatified.” 
Maxapuworns is the word for ‘* beatitude.” 

The Archbishop is a Maxapwrys, a “ Beati- 

tude,” in common with the other Patriarchs, 


is a [lavaywrys, a “ Holiness.” 

In addressing the Archbishop you would 
say, Maxapwitate ; in speaking to him of him- 
self you would say, ‘H Maxapurns ; in 
speaking of him to others you would say, 
‘H Avrov Maxapwrys. It would appear that 
the difference between Maxapwrare and 
Maxapworns is somewhat analogous 
to that between “My Lord Archbishop” and 
“ Your Grace.” 

I had occasion some five years ago to send 
a telegram from Larnaca to the Archbishop 
at Nicosia. I well remember using (under 
advice) the expression “your Beatitude” ; 
my telegram was in English. 

I had the pleasure of calling on Archbishop 
Sophronios. As I remember him he was a 
courteous, pleasant old man, living without 
any appearance of grandeur, such as his 
privileges might suggest. He also called on 
me. Unfortunately our conversation had to 
be carried on through an interpreter. I find 
in my diary of February, 1896, a reference 
to an old Greek church in Nicosia, in which 
were 


* “Leno” should no doubt be Zeno. 
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“many coarsely painted frescos, one or two repre- 
senting the Archbishop of Cyprus receiving his 
special privileges from the Emperor. ¢.y., wearing 
the purple, carrying the seeptre, signing with red 
ink. 

I have not got the name of the church. 

In ‘Excerpta Cypria’ pp. 339-42, is a 
translation of the “Imperial Berat issued 
to His Beatitude Sophronios, the present 
Archbishop of Cyprus, after his proclamation 
in 1865.” This erat concerning the Arch 
bishopric of Cyprus, “the last, we may 
believe, which will ever be issued, is a 
document of some historical interest.” It 
begins as follows :— 

“ Seeing that, in consequence of the news of the 
death of the monk Macarios, Archbishop of the 
island of Cyprus, &c., which was recently announced, 
it was necessary that another should be chosen in 
his room, and as, by the common voice and assent, 
there has been elected the bearer of this our 
Imperial Berat (may the strength of this Christian 
Primate be stablished !) the monk Sophronios (may 
his dignity be prolonged !) WE, having received 
news of this by a memorial (J/azhar) signed by all 
the deputies appointed to this end by the rayahs of 
Cyprus. who have humbly tendered their report, as 
well as by notice received in a resolution (Mazba/a) 
of the common council of the said island, after the 
archives had been searched, and it was found that 
there really stood recorded a grant of the Arch- 
bishopric of the island to the aforenamed monk 
deceased, and having obtained the necessary assur- 
ance and report that the customary douceur of one 
hundred thousand aspers has been paid in cash to 
the proper office, as 1t was agreed, and was laid 
down in the original firman, WE give this our 
Imperial berat, and WE command...... oy 

Then follow forty-five clauses. 
1s :— 

“ That the said monk Sophronios do take up the 
said Archbishopric of Cyprus, &c., according to the 
custom existing ab antiqgno.” 

This clause presumably includes the ancient 
privileges of the purple robes, the red ink, &e. 

The end of the berat is as follows :— 

“So let them know. 

Let them respect our holy sign. 

_ Written at the beginning of the month Shawwal, 
in the year 1282.” 

The beginning of the month Shawwal 
(or Chawal), Anno Hegirse 1282, would fall 
between 17 and 26 February, Anno Domini 
1866, the fifth year of the reign of Sultan 
Abdul Aziz. 

I do not know what is the value of an 
“asper” or “aspre.” In ‘Les Voyages du 
Seigneur de Villamont,’ Arras, 1598, about 
P. 300 (1) (see ‘ Excerpta Cypria,’ p. 23), is the 

ollowing :— 
“The gold su/fan is worth about as much as the 
Venetian sequin...... It passes for 120 aspres, the 
aspre being a little coin of pure silver less in size 
than half a denier. Eight aspres make a seya, and 


The first 


fifteen seyas are worth a sequin...... The aspre is 
worth about six French deniers obole.” 

Mr. Cobham, in his introduction to the 
extract from the ‘History of Cyprus’ by 
Cyprianos quoted above, says that three 
aspers or aqches made a para or medin, forty 
paras a piastre, that the piastre of 1788 
was worth about Is. 10}d., and that five 
piastres made a Venetian gold sequin of 
9s. 53d. Perhaps De Villamont unintentionally 
omitted the piastre item. 

Mr. H. A. Grueber, Assistant-Keeper of 
Coins and Medals at the British Museum, 
has been good enough to send me the 
following information :— 

“In the fourteenth century this name [“ aspre’ 
or “‘asper” |] was given to a silver coin current at 
Rhodes and in the East of about the value of the 
groat of Edward IIL. ; but of late years, circa 1865, 
it was used to denote a small copper piece, which 
like the Portuguese reis was only a money of 
account. Its value appears to have been :— 
3} aspre—1 kharoobeh ; 16 kharoobeh (or 52 aspre) 

1 piastre; and 100 piastre —I8s. English. his 
was the reckoning at Tunis in 1859; and I should 
say it was the same at Cyprus; but it would 
make the sum paid by the Archbishop rather small.” 
It would be about 17/. 6s. 

In Murray’s ‘Handbook for Travellers in 
the Ionian Islands, Greece, Turkey,’ &c. 
(1845), p. 156, 120 aspers are said to make a 
piastre. With the exchange at 110 piastres to 
1/. sterling, 100,000 aspers would equal about 
7l. 10s. 

I should think that the word as used in the 
berat has a meaning a/ antiquo, and has no 
reference to any modern value. Perhaps 
100,000 aspers in the berat equal some 78/. 
according to the value of the asper in 1788, 
given by Mr. Cobham. But even that sum 
would appear to be small if Mrs. Scott- 
Stevenson, in ‘Our Home in Cyprus,’ London, 
1880, p. 307, note, is correct when she says :— 

“The Bishop of Larnaca caused one thousand 

pounds to be distributed through a friend among 
the electors, and the Bishop of Baffo’s election 
cost him one thousand five hundred pounds.” 
It would be more correct to call these two 
Bishops of Kition and Papho. I should 
think that the election expenses of the two 
are fabulous. Rovert PreRPornt. 


* BUCKS” AND “GOOD FELLOWS” IN 1778. 
(Continued from 9 S. viii. 480.) 

Gregorians.— 

“The Brethren of the Pope’s Head Chapter of 
the Antient and Honourable Order of Gregorians 
are desir’d to meet at the Fountain Tavern on 
Ludgate Hill, this Evening at Six o’Clock, to 
wroceed from thence to visit the Globe Chapter in 
Street.”—Dai/y Advert., 18 Feb., 1742. 
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Griggs and Gregorians here their meetings hold, 

Convivial Sects, and Bucks alert and bold ; 

A kind of Masons, but without their sign ; 

The bonds of union—pleasure, song, and wine. 

Crabbe, ‘The Borough,’ Letter X. 

The Historical Society.—See the Mathe- 
matical Society. 

Hook and Eye Club.—Douglas Jerrold’s 
club held its weekly meetings at the “ Albion 
Tavern and Hotel,” No. 26, Russell Street. 

Horseshoe.—“ The Knights Companion of 
the Most Honourable Order of the Horse- 
shoe ” met at the “ White Horse,” King Street, 
Golden Square, in 1782 (Banks Coll. Admis- 
sion Tickets, portfolio 2). 

The House of Lords Club held their meet- 
ings at the “Fleece” or “Golden Fleece” in 
Cornhill. It appears to have been known 
as the “ Fleece Tavera ” Club in 1736, the 
membership being composed, in its earlier 
times, of influential citizens, for in the S¢. 
James's Evening Post of 6 May in that year 
we are told that 
“the Gentlemen of the Common Council, belonging 
to the ‘Fleece Tavern Club’—waited upon the 
Lord Mayor to desire his Lordship would call a 
Common Council to congratulate his Majesty upon 
the happy Nuptials of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales with her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Saxe Gotha [mother of George III.]}, 
and......his Lordship was pleased to receive them 
in a very handsome Manner and to promise to 
speedily call a Common Council for that purpose.” 
Ned Ward, however, says it was composed of 
tippling citizens and jocular Change brokers, 
whe met every night 
‘to wash away their consciences with salubrious 
claret ; that the mental reservations and fallacious 
assurances the one had used in their shops, and the 
deceitful wheedles and stock-jobbing Senenty by 
which the others had outwitted their merchants, 
might be no impediment to their night’s rest; but 
that they might sleep without repentance, and rise 
next day with a strong propensity to the same 
practice. ‘ 

One of the last houses where the House of 
Lords Club met was the “ Yorkshire Grey” 
(Daniel’s Livery Stables) in Fetter Lane. 
But they had previously removed from the 
“Fleece” to the “Three Tuns ” in Southwark to 
escape the sarcastic attentions of the London 
apprentices. But as late as 1825 there was a 
tavern with the sign of the “ Abercrombie ” in 
Lombard Street where a House of Lords 
Club appears to have survived, or had, per- 
haps, only been revived (‘Tav. Anecd.’). Its 
heyday was evidently at the “Fleece” in 
Cornhill before its down-grade period set in, 
when it was broken up for a time through 
the leading members having committed 
suicide! See ‘Compleat and Humorous 


Ace. of Club Societies,’ by Ed. Ward, 
* Knights of the Golden Fleece.’ There is a 


card in the Banks Collection of Admission 
Tickets, showing that the House of Lords 
Club held their anniversary dinner as late 
as 1786. 

The Royal Humane Society.—The “Chapter 
Tavern and Coffee-House ” is further remark- 
able (see Conger Club) for having seen the 
formation of the Royal Humane Society. It 
was in 1773 that the benevolent Dr. Hawes, 
whose father was the landlord of the “ Old 
Thatched House Tavern” in Cross Street, 
Islington, began to call attention to the 
means of resuscitating persons apparently 
drowned, encountering, of course, much ridi- 
cule and opposition. In 1774 Dr. Hawes and 
his friend Dr. Cogan, who subsequently 
became registrar of the society, each brought 
fifteen friends to a meeting at the “Chapter 
Coffee-House,” when the society was at once 
formed. Dr. Hawes’s zeal and benevolence 
in advertising rewards to persons who, 
between London and Westminster Bridges, 
should, within a certain time after the 
accident, rescue drowned persons from the 
water and bring them to places appointed 
for their reception, irresistibly remind one 
of a story told by Sir Wemyss Reid concern- 
ing ashrewd Novocastrian known as “Cuckoo 
Jack.” Jack lived upon the Tyne in a well- 

tched boat, picking up any trifle that came 
in his way from a derelict log to a corpse. 
One day an elderly and most estimable Quaker 
of Newcastle, in stepping from a river steam- 
boat to the quay, slipped and fell into the 
stream. “Cuckoo Jack” was at hand with 
his boat and quickly rescued the luckless 
“Friend,” landing him dripping on the 
quay. The good man drew half-a-crown from 
his pocket, and solemnly handed it to his 
preserver. Jack eyed the coin for a moment 
with lack-lustre gaze, spat upon it for g 
luck, and, having placed it safely in his 
pocket, said in a matter-of-fact tone to the 
soaking Quaker, “‘ Man, ah’d hev gotten five 
shillin’ for takin’ ye to the dead-house.” 

The Humdrum Club of the Spectator held 
its silent meetings in Ivy Lane. 

The “Je ne sais quoi” Club (1797) met at 
the “Star and Garter” in Pall Mall. 

The Judge and Jury trials.—For full 
accounts of these disreputable proceedings 
see Sporting Life, 7 October, 1848, ‘A Night 
at Baron Nicholson’s’; Daily Telegraph, 
28 August, 1894, G. A. Sala, ‘Things I have 
Known, and 20 November, 1896, Clement 
Scot:, who gives a graphic description of 
Baron Nicholson and his infamous judge and 
jury trials. Baron Nicholson was at one time 
landlord of the “Wrekin” (¢.v.). There is 
still a Judge and Jury Club which holds its 
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meetings at a little public-house near Victoria 
Park, an account of which will be found in 
the Hvening News of 26 February, 1901. 

The Keep-the-Line Club in the early 
part of the nineteenth century consisted of 
wits, artists, actors, authors, gentlemen, and 
peers. Its object was 
“enjoyment and preservation of temper, by putting 
it to the severest trials. One of the rules was that, 
whenever a member was insulted by another, how- 
ever grossly, the insulted person should rise and 
offer his best thanks to the offender. Another rule 
imposed a fine of a dozen of claret to the club on 
the member who published any literary composition 
of hisown. Samuel Rogers, Topham, Miles Peter 
Andrews, Merry, Morton, Reynolds, Fitzgerald, 
Horace Smith, Boaden, Kenney, and others, paid 
the fine willingly whenever it was fairly due. The 
penalty was once demanded of Wilson (the surgeon) 
and of John Tufton. The first had issued an 
advertisement announcing a course of lectures ; 
Tufton had addressed an electioneering handbill 
to his constituents. Both publications were pro- 
nounced to be literary. The authors had not only 
to pay the penalty in claret, but to profess their 
unfeigned delight at its being imposed on them.” 
Dr. Doran, ‘ In and About Drury Lane.’ 

Kentish Club.—In 1756 

“the Gentlemen of the Kentish Club dine together 
at the ‘St. Alban’s Tavern,’ according to agreement 
last year, on 20th January, the 3rd of February, the 
2nd of March, and the 6th of April.” — Whitehall 
Evening Post, 13 January, 1756. 
It was a general custom for county folk to 
hold their convivial meetings and _ public 
feasts—the latter once a year—at the better- 
class taverns, and the “St. Alban’s” was a 
famous home of the tavern sodality, and one 
of those which gave its immediate origin to 
the modern club. It was situated, not in the 
thoroughfare now known as Pall Mall, but in 
St. Alban’s Street. This street was wiped 
out of the map of London to make way for 
Waterloo Place and Regent Street. The 
sign of the tavern was doubtless suggested 
by the name of the street in which it was 
situated, which in its turn was thus named, 
not after the proto-martyr, but after Henry 
Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, who, however, 
took his title from the town so named in 
honour of the saint. 

The King of Clubs.— ‘‘ Bobus” Smith’s 
King of Clubs, of which Samuel Rogers 
the banker-poet was a member, met at 
the “Crown and Anchor Tavern” at the 
corner of Arundel Street in the Strand. 
Bobus Smith was the brother of Sydney 
Smith. See further Timbs’s ‘Clubs and Club 
Life.’ 

The King’s Club. — ‘Tav. Anec.,’ 1825, 

. 130. J. HotpeN 

Wimbledon Park Road. 

(7'o be continued.) 


STEPMOTHER = MoTHER-IN-LAW.—The use of 
mother-in-law tor stepmother has been more 
than once referred to in ‘N. & A flagrant 
instance of the less usual substitution of step- 
mother for mother-in-law occurs in Smollett’s 
translation of ‘Gil Blas,’ book x. ch. ii. 
Asked the hero of his mother :— 

*** Will you not on all occasions be absolute mis- 
tress in my household?’ ‘ May be so, and may be 
not,’ rejoined she; ‘you have only to fall in love 
with some flirt of a girl, and then you will marry: 
then she will be my daughter-in-law, and I shall be 
her stepmother; and then we shall live together 
as stepmothers and daughters-in-law usually do,’ ” 
Smollett’s mind, on the evidence of his ren- 
dering of ‘Gil Blas, appears to have been 
thoroughly imbued with Shakespeare phraseo- 
logy. Sr. SwirHr. 


GENDER oF Nouns IN GERMAN AND Rus- 
stAN.—It may perhaps be worth while point- 
ing out briefly that the different methods 
of expressing the grammatical gender of 
nouns in German and in Russian find their 
respective antecedent and model in Greek 
ol in Latin. For just as the Germans use 
their threefold definite article to denote the 
gender of every noun—not an easy, but an 
indispensable task to the foreign student who 
has to learn it by heart—so did and still do 
the Greeks, whilst, on the other hand, the 
Russians—in strange accordance, not with 
Greek, but with Latin—lack the definite 
article, but express the different gender of 
nouns by means of their different termina- 
tions. In this respect, we may assert, the ac- 
quisition of Russian presents a minor obstacle 
to the classical scholar than does that of 
German. H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


EvoLution oF A Nose.— Lord Ronald 
Leveson-Gower, in his gossipy volume of 
‘Old Diaries,’ recently published, speaking 
of a visit he paid on one occasion to Mr. 
Finch, of Barley-on-the-Hill (a grandson of 
the sixth Duchess of Beaufort), remarks of 
his host, ‘‘He has the Somerset nose,” in 
allusion, of course, to what has been in modern 
times a very prominent distinguishing fea- 
ture of the eu house in question. 

But it is curious that Lord Ronald should 
be apparently in ignorance that the well- 
known Beaufort nose is in reality a Leveson- 
Gower nose, having been brought into the 
Somerset family by the very Duchess of Beau- 
fort above referred to, who was a daughter 
of the first Marquis of Stafford (Lord Ronald’s 
great-grandfather). The Sutherlands, oddly 
enough, have lost the famous nose, at least in 
the present generation ; but it survives con- 
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spicuously not only in the Beauforts, but in 
other branches of the family, notably the 
CGalloways; for it is as unmistakable a fea 
ture in Lord Galloway’s brothers and sisters 
as it was in his mother (born a Somerset), 
and in his brother, the late earl. 

Apropos of Lord Ronald’s book, I cannot 
refrain from adding that I have never in my 
experience seen in a single volume such a 
collection of misspelt proper names, English, 
French, German, and Italian. In German 
the noble author’s rule seems to be, “ When 
in doubt put a double dot”; hence such weird 
forms as Nassau Hof, Bayerischer Héf, 
Scittischer, and Schliss Eltz, to say nothing 
of Karlsbruke and Dusseldorff. “Lettres 
Atheniens ” is a typical bit of French ; while 
in Italian we have a “ terra motta,” Borghesi 
for Borghese, Peatti (the violoncellist) for 
Piatti, “feminili” for feminile, del Angeli 
for degl’ Angeli, Olivetto for Oliveto, Catte- 
rina for Caterina, and (indifferently) Ponti 
Konisi and Pontoi Konosi (this perhaps is 
meant for Greek). But English names fare 
little better, even those of the “ high nobility ” 
with whom Lord Ronald is presumably con- 
versant. The Marchioness Conyngham twice 
figures as Cunningham, Mr. Philip Stanhope 
as Phillip, Lord Erroll as Errol, Lord Plunket 
as Plunkett, Lord Saye and Sele as Say and 
Sele, Lord Revelstoke as Revelstroke, and so 
well-known a lady as Madame de Navarro 
(Mary Anderson) as Navarino! The Empress 
Frederick is Frederic as often as not, and 
Magdalen College, Oxford, is Magdalene. 

These instances, noted and quoted almost 
at random, will show what a curiosity of in- 
accurate spelling the book is. The grammar, 
too, is often “ sadly to seek ”; but, en revanche, 
the ‘Old Diaries’ are often interesting, even 
amusing, and they are not at all ill-natured. 

D. Oswaup Hunter-Briatr, O.8.B. 

Oxford. 


JAVARNI AND BaLioontrnc. — In view of | 


the recent artistic ball in Paris, taking place 
as it did at a time when flying ns ta 
are (both metaphorically and literally) “in 
the air,” it may not be uninteresting to the 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ if I venture to quote two 
or three lines from the ‘Imp. Dict. Univ. Biog.’ 
concerning the “ sunset” of the great carica- 
turist’s life: “ Of late Gavarni is said to have 
returned to his mechanical pursuits, being 
deeply occupied in solving the problem of 
rendering balloons navigable.” 
B. Crayton. 


“Haterut.” — The ‘H.E.D. gives no ex- 
ample of “hateful” used in the sense of full 
of hate, cherishing hatred, malignant, from , 


any nineteenth-century prose writer (the 
passage quoted from the Universal Review, 
15 June, 1890, is apparently in verse). There 
is a good instance in R. L. Stevenson’s 
‘Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
paragraph 8 of the first chapter (‘Story of 
the Door’): “I never saw a circle of such 
hateful faces.” The context makes it clear 
that the adjective here bears the meaning 
“ full of hate.” 

A German writer has said, “Ein untriig- 
liches Kennzeichen eines allgemein gewor- 
denen Citats ist die Veriinderung seiner 
urspriinglichen Form.” If the same holds 
good of characters in fiction, one need not 
be surprised at the appearance of “ Jekyl- 
Hyde [ste] dogs” in a recent American book 
(‘Wild Animals I have Known,’ by E. §S. 
Nutt, 1901). Epwarp Bewnsty. 

The University, Adelaide. 


Wituram IV.— Anent the numerical ob- 
jection that has been raised to the title of 
Edward VII. in Scotland, it is interesting to 
note that when Queen Victoria’s predecessor 
came to the throne it was pointed out that 
he was at the same time William I., IT, IIL, 
and IV.: L., as King of Hanover, which was 
not added till the first George ; IL, as King 
of Ireland, which was not conquered till 
Henry II. ; IIL, as King of Scotland ; and 
IV., as King of England. I| take this note 
from p. 9 of Sir John Mowbray’s ‘ Seventy 
Years at Westminster.’ Sr. 


“Upwarps or.” —A correspondence that 
has recently been carried on in the Yorkshire 
Post reveals the curious fact that in that 
county and the neighbouring parts of Lin- 
colnshire (and possibly over an even wider 
area) this phrase is commonly used in the 
sense of less than, or rising towards. As one 
correspondent puts it, ““* Upwards of’ means 
(to a thorough country-bred Yorkshireman) 
‘almost,’ or ‘approaching to,’ or, as we say 
in some parts of Yorkshire, ‘ close on.’” tt 


lis still more curious to hear it asserted that 


this use of the phrase is “good colloquial ” 
English, and quite as defensible as the estab- 
lished use. Cc. C. B. 


IN THE Turrp Century.—To 
the interesting note (ante, p. 406) of Mr. Axon 
on the Armenian ‘Acts of St. Callistratus’ 
I have an analogue out of Eusebius, who 


| writes in his ‘Historia Ecclesiastica,’ vi. 


cap. xxiii., ‘ De Originis Studio ’:— 

‘** Ex eo tempore etiam Origenes in divinas scrip- 
turas commentarios ccepit conscribere, Ambrosio 
innumeris stimulis eum incitante, nec solum verbis 
atque hortationibus, sed etiam largissimis rerum 
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necessariarum priebitionibus. Quippe septem et 
amplius notarii dictanti illi prasto aderant, qui 
prestituto tempore sibi per vices succedebant: nec 
pauciores antiquarii simul cum puellis elegantius 
scribere assuetis,” Kc. 

Here we have in the beginning of the third 
century (Origen was born 185/6 A.D.) not only 
stenographers(notari’)succeeding one another, 
in the manner of modern Parliamentary steno- 
graphers, in predetermined sections and times 
(preestituto tempore), but we can also find an 
anticipation of one of our most modern in- 
stitutions, since the “ puell elegantiusscribere 
assuete” can be described as a sort of “ type- 
writing girls,” who give in an easily legible 
text what the antiqguarii have translated trom 
shorthand in ordinary handwriting. “ Puel- 
las notarias” (stenograph girls) I cannot find 
in ancient times. An excellent note ‘On Old 
Greek Tachygraphy,’ by F. W. G. Foat, and 
the whole literature (mostly German) of Greek 
and Latin tachygraphy, are to be found in 
the English Journal of I/ellenic Studies, 1901, 
p. 238. Dr. Max Maas. 

Munich, Bavaria. 


Srr Georce Duckett, Bart. (See 
ante, p. 420.)—Sir George Duckett was born 
on 27 March, 1811, and died on 13 May, 1902, 
in his ninety-second year. ‘N. & Q.’ being a 
work of reference, | venture to send these 
dates. W. C. L. Frioyp. 


“ ARTLANDISH,” A Low GerMAN DIALEcT.— 
It may be worth noting that H. Middendorff, 
in his work on Anglo-Saxon place-names 
(‘Altenglisches Flurnamenbuch,’ Halle, 1902), 
makes frequent reference to “artlindisch,” 
which he explains as“ niederdeutscher 
Dialekt des Artlandes, Provinz Hannover, 
Regierungsbezirk Osnabriick.” 

Hy. Harrison. 

Lapy-pay Day.—Ina reply on ‘“Ycleping ” 
the Church’ (ante, p. 55) the above phrase 
was used intentionally, with “(as we say)” 
after it. This was carefully edited to “ Lady 
Day (as we say).” It may be worth while to 
record a peculiarity of our West - Country 
dialect which was omitted (/nfer alia multa) 
in my ‘ West Somerset Word-Book,’ and has 
escaped the notice of Prof. Wright in the 
*E.D.D? When it is desired to emphasize 
the day of any event, if it should happen 
upon one of the periods when ‘‘day” is con- 
ventionally used, it is usual here to consider 
the ordinary expressions May Day, Christmas 


Day, &e., merely to apply to the season, | 


and consequently, if the reference is made 
to the actual day, that word is duplicated. 
Thus an old soldier of my acquaintance used 
always to lament his ill luck by saying, “I 
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was born ‘pon the very worst day in all the 
year—Lady-day Day, ‘cause the rent wadn’ 
never ready.” So it would be said of any 
event so happening, ’pon Michael- 
mas-day Day, beyun’ all the days in the 
wordle,” or, **The last time I zeed’n was 
last Christmas ‘pon Old Christmas-day Day,” 
ie. 6 January. So we say Midsummer-day 
Day, and | have heard Whitsun-Monday Day. 
T. Evwortuy. 
Foxdown, Wellington, Somerset. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

BartismMat Fonts.—I should be glad to 
know if there is any full list of ancient 
baptismal fonts in any good work later 
than Simpson or Paley; if not, on what 
lines one should be made. Kindly answer 
direct. (Miss) B. C. Wroucuton. 

Woolley Park, Wantage. 


Ann Kinpon.—I wish to find the parentage 
of Ann Kindon, of Bromsgrove, county Wor- 
cester, widow of Joseph Kindon. She died 
about 1790, and was buried in the chancel of 
Chaddesley-Corbett Church. Her maiden 
name was Fox. Her descendants believe 
her to have been the granddaughter of Sir 
Stephen Fox. Can any of your readers give 
me information about her ? 

A. L. Kyteur. 


Latin Verses.—Can any one help me to 
find these verses ?— 
Quid faculam prefers, Phileros, qua nil opus nobis ? 
Ibimus, hoc lucet pectore flamma satis. 
Illam non potis est vis seva extinguere venti, 
Aut imber candidus priecipitans. 
Ss. D. 


Coat or Arms.—L. B. D. in the Standard 
last week “thinks there can be but little 
doubt that the term ‘coat of arms’ is a 
corruption of céte darmée. The cognizances 
or devices of soldiers commanding forces even 
before the Crusades were painted on their 
shields on the sides towards the army.” Has 
*N. & Q.’ had any reference to this? 

Q. N. 

[The ‘H.E.D. states that “coat of arms” is a 
translation of the French coffe Parmes. | 


Carr. Arnoup.—The Rev. W. Fitchett, 
in his ‘Tale of the Indian Mutiny,’ speaks 
of a Capt. Arnold, of the 2nd (Madras) 


| Fusiliers, who was killed before Lucknow. 
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Can you tell me whether this officer was a| the er references to this family in 
descendant—probably a grandson—of Bene-|*N. & Q. Cuas. H. Crovucn. 
dict Arnold? As three of Benedict's sons—| 5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


India it ie mot impossible that he was a son |,,WALDBY Arws—Can any reader explain 
of one of these. I am particularly interested the reason for the difference in the arms of 
in this matter, and shall be glad of any in- Waldbye of Waldbye, given in Stowe and 
Smeaton ’ W. Avsare Lansdowne MSS. as Argent, on a chevron 
Fourth Av | sable three crosses pattée or. and another coat 
281, Fourth Avenue, New York. 
for Waldbye in the same MSS., viz , Argent, a 
San Sepastian, Sparn.—Can any of your| chevron sable? On the seal of Archbishop 
readers furnish me with the titles and dates | Robert Waldby in the British Museum the 
of authoritative or trustworthy works by | arms of Waldby are a lion rampant gutte, 
English authors (not reckoning Napier's| crowned, within a bordure compony. Were 
* Peninsular War’) giving particulars of the | these different families ? YORK. 
siege and capture of this town in 1813? 


W. SAnpForp. ‘History oF the second 


part of the ‘History of Mansell, Maunsell, 
or Mansel.’ by W. W. Mansell, ever pub- 

Str Francts Wroncue Ap.— Macaulay says | lished? The first part was issued in 1840 
at the close of his essay on the ‘ War of the | or 1850. It is reported that the author died 


Clapham. 


Spanish Succession ’:— | before he had completed the second part. 
“Parson Barnabas, Parson Trulliber, Sir Wilful | [t is a book of interest to genealogists. 

Witwould, Sir Francis Wronghead, Squire Western, | WELSHMAN. 

Squire Sullen, such were the people who composed | : 

the main strength of the Tory party.” | Masor Macponap, of Terndreich, who 


Can any one tell me in what work of imagi- was t taken prisoner after the battle of Falkirk 
nation Nir Francis Wronghead occurs ? and executed at Carlisle i in 1746, had married 
F. C. M. | secondly a cousin, Miss Macdonald, of Killi- 
(Sir Francis W ronghead is a character in ‘ The _ chonat. Could any of your readers state 
Provoked Husband,’ begun by Vanbrugh and finished _how the relationship existed ? 
by Colley Cibber. On its prodgetion at Drury Lane | (Major) R. S. CLARKE. 
January, 1728, Cibber played the part.) Bishops Hull, Taunton. 


Verses sy Artuur O’SHaucunessy.—I|! Crrney Manor, Crrencester. — Can any 
should be very grateful to any of your readers | of your readers supply me with informa- 
who could give me information as to the | tion relating to South Cerney Manor, Ciren- 
holder of the copyright of a lyric by Arthur | cester, until lately in the possession of the 
O'Shaughnessy, entitled ‘If She but Knew.’ | Sutton family? The house itself dates back 
These verses appear in the second volume of | to the time of Elizabeth, and is constructed 
Macmillan’s ‘Golden Treasury,’ but Messrs. | with gable ends and mullion windows. 
Macmillan inform me they do not know the | shall also be glad to learn if it is mentioned 
owner of the copyright. Epwin Greene. | in any county or antiquarian history, and if 

{Arthur O'Shaughnessy died sine prole, and with- | any print of it exists. 
out, we believe, any surviving relative. We doubt Rec. C. C. Hockey. 


whether any claimant for the copyright will be 
found. ] CRESHELD Draper, M.P. WINCHELSEA, 1678 


: To 1687.—He married Sarah, daughter of Sir 
BisHor SANDERSON’S ENDANTS. —I| Dennis Gauden, of Clapham, who 

have been much puzzled by the following | was Sheriff of London in 1667- | Risso 

note from the Gentleman's Magazine for 1815, | (Vicar-General) 24 March, 1665/6, ‘he about 

and shall be extremely grateful to any reader | twenty, she sixteen. Any further information 

who can prove or disprove the descent con- | ahout this M.P. will be esteemed 

tained therein :— W. D. Prk. 
**At Bourne, aged 84, Mrs. Pare. This pious > 

and benevolent woman was the last Tertn.—Mirth garden the *Romaunt 

daughter of the Rev. J. Sanderson, rector of Ad- of the Rose’ is brightened with the songs of 

dington, co. Nort hampton, and fifth in descent from | various birds :— 


the learned Bp. Sanderson.” —Vol. Ixxxv. pt. ii. p. 88. For there was many a bridde syngyng, 
Any information regarding male or female Thorough-oute the yerde al thringyng. 
descendants of the good bishop and great | Nightingales, finches, turtledoves, larks, and 
Lincolnshire collector Dr. eden would | others are enumerated as choristers. One 
be most welcome. I may add I have seen} line groups “thrustles, terins, and mavys.” 


e 
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The terin is by some authorities said to be 
the siskin; but would the siskin be singing 
along with nightingales and the others men- 
tioned? The poet gives his assurance on the 
point, for he says :— 

And, trusteth wel, that I hem herd 

Ful lustily, and wel I ferde. 
Is, then, the terin the siskin; and, if so, does 
it mingle its voice with those of the spring 
songsters in the English woodlands ? 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Sriper Potson.—The poison of the spider 
is said by Alexander Rosse to crack glass. 
[s this a piece of British folk-lore, or did Rosse 
gather it, like so much else, from some classic 
source? ‘Mel Heliconium,’ 1643, p. 34. 

N. M. & A. 


Dixon oF NEWCASTLE AND ATKIN OF 
NoRTHUMBERLAND.—-Capt. James Dixon, of 
Newcastle, is supposed to have gone down 
with his vessel in Boston Deeps some time 
between 1823 and 1845. His mother’s maiden 
name was Atkin, and his son James was born 
in 1823. Is anything known of Capt. James 
Dixon, his parentage, his wife’s name, and 
anything about his mother’s family ? 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


‘Stray Leaves.’—Who was the author of 
‘Stray Leaves from a Freemason’s Note-book,’ 
by a Suffolk Rector, published by Spencer, 
London, i846? The work is mentioned by 
Lowndes, but no author given. W. B. H. 


Jacobite Lines.—Will some correspondent 
give the exact date and authorship of the 
Jacobite effusion ‘ As the D—1 was marching 
oer Britain’s Fair Isle’? The line 

Look down on my offspring, there’s F—y my son, 
must have been written before 20 March, 
1751, and subsequent to Culloden, as G—’s 
laudatory mention of “B—y my darling” 
shows. W. G. 

Oxford. 


PLace-NAMEs. —I should be 
glad of a reference to any recent book on 
this subject. More especially I desire an 
explanation of Ruyton - of - the - XI.- Towns 
and of Eaton Constantine. Has either of 
these curious names been discussed in 
‘N. &Q.’? Cuarves Hrarr. 

[At 5 S$. i. 275 H. W. A. gave the following 
quotation from Gough's manuscript ‘History of 
Myddle, co. Salop’ (1701): **I shall sometimes men- 
tion the Eleven Towns. I will here give an Account 
of what they are, and first their names are Old 
Ruyton, Cotton, Shelvocke, Shottatton, Wykey, 
Eardeston, Tedsmeare, Rednall, Haughton, Sutton, 
Felton. These Eleven Towns make up the Manor 


or Lordship of Ruyton, and they are an allotment 
in the Hundred of Oswestry.” A. R. added: “ Al 
the names given by Gough remain, but some of them 
do not represent even villages in the present day.” 


*‘GuLiiver’: Earty Eprrions —Can any 
reader supply me with the dates of pub- 
lication of the early editions of ‘Gulliver's 
Travels ’? E. B. 

(The first edition appeared London, B. Motte, 
2 vols., 1726-7, with plates by Sturt : the second in 
1727. Other editions followed in 1731, 1747, 1751, 
1766, &c. Consult ‘ Book-Prices Current.’] 


DeserTER AND Spy.—Of whom, by whom, 
and upon what occasion was it said of an 
English public man that he had left his party 
as a deserter, and that they would take care he 
did not return to them as a spy? I find that 
“He came into the Camp like a Spy, and went 
out of it like a Deserter,” is quoted as from 
Town-Talk, No. 1X., on the title-page of ‘ The 
Pretender’s Flight......or, a Mock Coronation,’ 
a tragi-comical farce by John Phillips, pub- 
lished by Curll in 1716. POLITICIAN. 


Sea Beccars.—In his ‘ Progress of South 
Africa’ Dr. Theal, speaking of President 
Boshof, says, “ He was wanting in that per- 
severance under difficulties which has always 
been a characteristic of the majority of the 
sons of the sea beggars in South Africa.” 
Who were the sea beggars, and why were 
they so called ? C. S. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 

{Sea beggars (Gueux de la Mer) were the seamen 
of the small fleet organized by William of Orange 
in 1572 in order to combat the Spaniards under Alva. 
See Ruth Putnam’s ‘ William the Silent,’ ii. 2, e¢ seq., 
or Motley, passim. 


CATHERINE BaBINGTON.—It is stated in the 
Supplement to the fourth edition of Burke's 
* Landed Gentry’ for 1863, and no other, that 
“William Babington, of Greenfort and Urney, 
co. Donegal, who died in 1710, had an eldest son 
Thomas Babington, born circa 1701, who died child- 
less, leaving Urney to his widow, who married a 
Mr. Pigott, and sold the estate, which thus passed 
from the Babingtons.” 

In the Dublin Diocesan Marriage Licence 
Bonds appears the marriage in 1740 of Cathe- 
rine Babington and John Pigott, evidently 
the same persons. Can any correspondent of 
‘N. & Q. kindly give me the maiden name 
of this Catherine, or say if she was a widow 
when married to Thomas Babington ? 

Wm. Jackson Prcorr. 
Dundrum, co. Down. 


Box Harry.—The other day I was talking 
to an old woman on the subject of planting 
potatoes. She was telling me that she had 
only by her a very poor supply of seed, and 
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finished up by ejaculating, “ Never mind, I 
must box Harry.” When questioned as to 
the meaning of the last two words, she said 
their equivalent was that she must needs do 
without. As this was the first time I had 
heard the expression, [ turned, on arriving 
home, to Miss Baker's ‘Glossary of North- 
amptonshire Words and Phrases.’ “The 
origin of this phrase,” says she, “Il know not, 
but it means to go without dinner.” I have 
since discovered another person who was con- 
versant with the phrase, and who said that 
it meant to go without food. The old woman 
whom I first heard employ it evidently used it 
in a much wider sense. Can ‘N. & Q. throw 
any light on its origin? Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Beglies. 
*‘AYLWIN.’ 
(9 S. ix. 369.) 

Ever since the publication of ‘Aylwin’ I 
have, at various times, seen in ‘N. & Q.,’ the 
Daily Chronicle, the Contemporary Review, 
and other organs, inquiries as to the identifi- 
cation of the characters that appear in that 
story. And now that an inquiry comes from 
so remote a place as Libau in Russia, I think 
I may come forward and say what I know on 
the subject. For I enjoyed the intimate 
friendship of D. G. Rossetti and knew a 
great deal of some of the other characters in 
‘Aylwin. But, of course, within the limited 
space that could possibly be allotted to me 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ I can only say a few words on 
a subject that would require many pages to 
treat adequately. Until ‘Aylwin’ appeared 
Mr. Joseph Knight’s monograph on Rossetti 
in the “Great Writers” series was, with the 
sole exception ef what has been written 
about him by his own family and by my late 
father, Dr. Gordon Hake, in his ‘ Memoirs of 
Eighty Years,’ the only account that gave 
the reader the least idea of the man— 
his fascination, his brilliance, his generosity, 
and his whimsical qualities. But in ‘Aylwin’ 
Rossetti lives as I knew him; it is im 
possible to imagine a more living picture 
of a man. I have stayed with Rossetti 
at 16, Cheyne Walk for weeks at a time, 
and at Bognor also, and at Kelmscott 
the “Hurstcote” of ‘Aylwin.’ With regard 
to ** Hurstcote,” | well knew * the large bed 
room with low-panelled walls and the vast 
antique hadetend made of black carved oak ” 
upon which Winifred Wynne slept. In fact, 
the only thing in the description of this room 
that I do not remember is the beautiful 
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‘Madonna and Child’ upon the frame 
of which was written “Chiaro dell’ Erma” 
(readers of * Hand and Soul’ will remember 
that name). I wonder whether it is a 
Madonna by Parmigiano, belonging to Mr. 
Watts - Dunton, which was much admired 
by Leighton and others, and has been 
exhibited. This quaint and picturesque bed 
room leads by two or three steps to the 
tapestried room ‘‘covered with old faded 
tapestry —so faded, indeed, that its general 
effect was that of a dull grey texture ”—de- 
picting the story of Samson. Rossetti used 
the tapestry room as a studio, and [ have 
seen in it the very same pictures that so 
attracted the attention of Winifred Wynne: 
the “grand brunette” (painted from Mrs. 
Morris) “holding a pomegranate in her 
hand” ; the “other brunette, whose beautiful 
eyes are glistening and laughing over the 
fruit she is holding up” (painted from the 
same famous Irish beauty named Smith who 
appears in ‘The Beloved’), and the blonde 
“under the apple blossoms” (painted from a 
still more beautiful woman—Mrs. Stillman). 
These pictures were not permanently placed 
there, but, as it chanced, they were there 
(for retouching) on a certain occasion when I 
was visiting at Kelmscott. With regard to 
the green room in which Winifred took her 
first breakfast at “ Hurstcote,” | am a little 
in confusion. It seems to me more like the 
green dining-room in Cheyne Walk, decorated 
with antique mirrors, which was painted by 
Dunn, showing Rossetti reading his poems 
aloud. This is the only portrait of Rossetti 
that really calls up the man before me. As 
Mr. Watts-Dunton is the owner of Dunn’s 
drawing, and as so many people want to see 
what Rossetti’s famous Chelsea house was 
like inside, it is a pity he does not give it 
as a frontispiece to some future edition of 
‘Aylwin.’ Unfortunately, Mr. G. F. Watts’s 
yicture, now in the National Portrait Gal- 
ery, was never finished, and I never saw 
upon Rossetti’s face the dull, heavy expres- 
sion which that portrait wears. I think the 
poet told me that he had given the painter 
only one or two sittings. As to the photo- 
graphs, none of them is really satisfactory. 

I have often seen on the whatnot in the 
breakfast-room at “ Hurstcote” the “ French 
novels in green and yellow covers,” and they 
were always, | believe, the novels of Dumas. 
I have spent delightful evenings at “ Hurst- 
cote” listening to Rossetti’s talk about 
Dumas, his favourite novelist. The “young 


gentleman from Oxford who has been acting 

as my secretary,” as mentioned in ‘ Aylwin, 
was my brother. 


With regard to the two 
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circular mirrors surrounded by painted 
designs telling the story of the Holy Grail, 
“in old black oak frames carved with 
knights at tilt.” [ do not remember seeing 
these there. But they are evidently the 
mirrors decorated with copies of the lost 
Holy Grail frescoes once existing on the 
walls of the Union Reading - Room at 
Oxford. One of these mirrors has been 
photographed, and is given in Mr. Ma 
rillier’s charming book on Rossetti. These 
beautiful decorations [ have seen at “ The 
Pines,” but not elsewhere. I have often 
seen “D’Arcy” in the company of several 
of the other characters introduced into 
‘Aylwin’; for instance, “ De Castro” and 
* Symonds” (the late F. R. Leyland, at that 
time the owner of the Leyland line of 
steamers, living at Prince’s Gate, where was 
the famous Peacock Room painted by Mr. 
Whistler). I did not myself know that 
quaint character Mrs. Titwing, but I have 
been told by people who knew her well that 
she is true to the life. With regard to “ De 
Castro,” it is a matter of regret to those who 
knew him that, after giving us that most 
vivid scene between “D'Arcy” and “ De 
Castro” at Scott's oyster-rooms (a place 
which Rossetti was very fond of frequenting 
in those nocturnal rambles that caused “ De 
Castro” to give him the name of Haroun 
al Raschid), the author did not go on and 
paint to the full the most extraordinary man 
of the very extraordinary group, the centre 
of which was Rossetti’s Chelsea house. 
Rossetti was a well-known figure at Scott's 
and at Rule’s oyster-rooms at the time he 
encountered “Aylwin.” That scene at Scott’s 
is, in my opinion, the most living thing in 
the book—a picture that whenever | turn 
to it makes me feel that everything said and 
done must have occurred. ‘De Castro” 
seemed to belong not merely to the Rossetti 
group, but to all groups, for he was 
brought into touch with almost every 
remarkable man of his time, and fascinated 
every one of them. Literary and artistic 
London was once full of stories of him, and 
no one that knew him doubted he was what 
must be called a man of genius—although 
a barren genius. Among others, he was 
brought into close relations with Ruskin, 
Burne-Jones, and, [ think, Smetham (“ Wil 
derspin ”), and others. Rossetti used to say 
that since Blake there has been no more 
Visionary painter in the art world than 
Smetham. 

Rossetti had a quite affectionate feeling 
towards Smetham, and several of his pictures 
(small oues) were on Rossetti’s studio walls. 


[ remember one or two extraordinary pictures 
of his—especially one depicting a dragon in 
a fen, of which Rossetti had a great opinion ; 
and [ believe this, with other pictures of 
Smetham’s, is in the hands of Mr. Watts- 
Dunton. The author of ‘Aylwin’ would have 
been much amused had he seen, as I did, in 
an American magazine the statement that 
“Wilderspin ” was identified with William 
Morris—a man who was as much the opposite 
of the visionary painter as a man can be. 
Morris, whom I had the privilege of knowing 
very well, and with whom I have stayed at 
Kelmscott during the Rossetti period, is 
alluded to in ‘Aylwin’ (chap. ix. book xv.) 
as the “enthusiastic angler” who used to go 
down to “ Hurstcote” to fish. At that time 
this fine old seventeenth - century manor 
house was in the joint occupancy of Rossetti 
and Morris. Afterwards it was in the joint 
occupancy of Morris and (a beloved friend of 
the two) the late F. 8. Ellis, who, with Mr. 
Cockerell, was executor under Morris’s will. 
But “Wilderspin” was Smetham with a 
variation : certain characteristics of another 
painter of genius were introduced, I believe, 
into the portrait of him in ‘ Aylwin’; and 
the story of ‘ Wilderspin’s” early life was 
not that of Smetham. The series of “ large 
attics in which was a number of enormous 
oak beams” supporting the antique roof was 
a favourite resort of my own; but all the 
ghostly noise that I there heard was the 
snoring of young owls—a peculiar sound that 
had a special fascination for Rossetti; and 
after dinner Rossetti, my brother, and I 
would go to the attics to listen to them. 

But a more singular mistake with regard to 
the ‘Aylwin’ characters than that of Morris 
being confounded with “ Wilderspin” was 
that of confounding, as certain newspaper 
paragraphs at the time did, “Cyril Aylwin” 
with Mr. Whistler. [ am especially able to 
speak of this character, who has been inquired 
mem more than any other in the book. I 
knew him, I think, even before | knew Ros- 
setti and Morris, or any of that group. He 
was a brother of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s—Mr. 
Alfred Eugene Watts. He lived at Park 
House, Sydenham, and died suddenly either 
in 1870 or 1871, very shortly after [ had met 
him at a wedding party. Among the set in 
which | moved at that time he had a great 
reputation as a wit and humourist. His style 
of humour always struck me as being more 
American than English. While bringing out 
humorous things that would set a dinner 
table in a roar, he would himself maintain a 
perfectly unmoved countenance. And it 
was said of him, as * Wilderspin” says of 
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“Cyril Aylwin,” that he was never known to 
laugh. The pen-picture of him in * Aylwin’ 
is so vivid that | am tempted to reproduce 
it here :— 

* Juvenile curls clustered thick and short beneath 
his wideawake. He had at first struck me as being 
not much more than a lad, till, as he gave me that 
rapid, searching glance in passing, I perceived the 
little crow’s feet round his eyes, and he then struck 
me immediately as being probably on the verge of 
thirty-five. His figure was slim and thin, his waist 
almost girlish in its fall. I should have considered 
him small, had not the unusually deep, loud, manly 
and sonorous voice with which he had accosted 
Sinfi conveyed an impression of size and weight 
such as even big men do not often produce. This 
deep voice, coupled with that gaunt kind of cheek 
which we associate with the most demure people, 
produced an effect of sedateness......but in the one 
glance I had got from those watchful, sagacious, 
twinkling eyes there was an expression quite peculiar 
to them, quite inscrutable, quite indesceibatie.” 


With regard to the most original character 
in the story, those who knew Clement's Inn, 
where I myself once resided, and Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, will be able at once to identify Mrs. 
Gudgeon, who lived in one of the streets 
running into Clare Market. Her business 
was that of night coffee-stall keeper. At one 
time, I believe—but I am not certain about 
this—she kept a stall on the Surrey side of 
Waterloo Bridge, and it might have been 
there that, as I have been told, her portrait 
was drawn for a specified number of early 
breakfasts by an unfortunate artist who sank 
very low, but had real ability. Her constant 
phrase was ‘‘I shall die o' laughin’—I know I 
shall!” On account of her extraordinary 
gift of repartee, and her inexhaustible fund of 
wit and humour, she was generally supposed 
to be an Irishwoman. But she was not: she 
was cockney to the marrow. Recluse as 
Rossetti was in his later years, he had at one 
time been different, and could bring 
himself in touch with the lower orders of 
London in a way such as was only known to 
his most intimate friends. With all her 
impudence, and I may say insolence, Mrs. 
Gudgeon was a great favourite with the 
police, who were the constant butts of her 
chaff. 

With regard to the gipsies, although I 
knew George Borrow intimately, and saw a 
great deal of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s other 
Romany Rye friend, the late Frank Groome, 
I did not know Sinfi Lovell or Rhona 
Boswell. But I may say that those who 


have said that Sinfi Lovell was painted from | 


the same model as Mr. Meredith’s Kiomi 
are mistaken. Sinfi Lovell was extremely 
beautiful, whereas Kiomi, I believe, was 
never very beautiful. 


represented as being contemporaries and 
friends is shown by D’Arcy’s mention of Kiomi 
in Scott's oyster-rooms. The characters who 
figure in the early Raxton scenes I cannot 
speak of for reason which may be ew 
obvious; nor can [ speak of the Wels 

chapters in ‘Aylwin,’ which have been a 
good deal discussed in recent numbers of 
*N. & Q. (ante, pp. 229, 353). But being 
myself an East Anglian by birth —one of 
my Christian names is St. Edmund, because 
I was born at Bury St. Edmunds—lI can say 
something about what the East Anglian 
papers call “Aylwinland,” and of the truth 
of the pictures of the east coast to be found 
in the story. Since ‘Aylwin’ was published 
an interesting attempt has been made by a 
correspondent in the Lowestoft Standard 
(25 August, 1900) toidentify Pakefield Church 
as the “Raxton” Church of the story, and 
the writer of the letter mentions the most 
remarkable, and to me quite new fact, 
that although the guide-books of Lowestoft 
and the district are quite silent as to a 
curious crypt at the east end of Pakefield 
Church. there is exactly such a crypt as that 
described in * Aylwin,’ and that in the early 
days of the correspondent in question it was 
used as a storehouse for bones. The readers 
of ‘Aylwin’ will remember the author's 
words: ‘The crypt is much older than 
the church, and of an entirely different 
architecture. It was once the depository of 
the bones of Danish warriors killed before 
the Norman conquest.” 

With regard to the heroine, Winifred 
Wynne, [ could not say anything with- 
out the author's permission. But it is 
well known that the description in the 
story of the unequalled beauty and charm 
of this Snowdonian maiden is not in the least 
exaggerated. But here [ must stop for want 
of space. Should any correspondent of 
‘N. &Q, want enlightening upon any matters 
within my knowledge in connexion with 
‘Aylwin,’ I shall be pleased to come to his 
assistance. Tuomas St. E. Hake. 

Craigmore, Bulstrode Road, Hounslow, W. 


Knurr AND (9 S. ix. 385).—Fifty 
years ago this game was played by hun- 
dreds, often before Pall of spectators, 
in the outskirts of Leeds, Bradford, 


Halifax, Huddersfield, and other towns and 
villages in that part of the “clothing dis- 


trict.” There were crack players, just as at 
| cricket and football now, and often there was 
playing for considerable stakes, and much 
| betting as toresults. I remember some thirty 
But that they are | years agoa remark in the Glole newspaper 
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showed that the writer of the passage had no 
idea of what the game was, and [ in a short 
letter enlightened him. A hard wood ball, 
rather less than a full-sized billiard ball, is 
sprung, by a touch from the player, from a 
holder suitably contrived, and then struck by 
him when it is about two to three feet from 
the ground as far as possible. The striking 
implement used to be a long tapering stick, 
not much unlike a billiard cue, with a short 
little bat, not unlike the half of a small beer- 
bottle in shape, the neck part being that by 
which the whole is at on to the stick at 
the smallest end of it, the round side of the 
half bottle being the back of the bat in 
striking. The ball was usually made of hard 
heart of holly tree, and was often brought 
into shape by repeated and innumerable 
cuts of the knife, presenting thus to the eye 
hundreds of tiny facets. Mr. LioneL Cress- 
WELL mentions a modern dictionary that 
does not give the meaning of the name of this 
game, and does not show the origin of the 
name. Can he tell one who has not leisure 
to hunt them up of one that does? I re- 
member I looked in vain, but that was many 
years ago, and every one is much more 
cocksure now. The Standard of 2 April last 
made the remark that “people who are 
always ‘cocksure’ are somehow less con- 
vincing than those who affect or feel a 
certain intellectual diftidence.” I endorse 
the sentiment. I do not know the origin of 
the name knurr and spell, but I told the 
Globe (I remember) that I surmised that the 
name was nothing but an English rendering 
of Knorren Spiel, meaning the game with the 
wooden knots, and I expressed a wish that 
it might be ascertained if in old time in 
Germany or in Holland such a game so 
named had been played. I suppose it is 
extremely unwise in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
to — such a speculative inquiry ; but, in 
the light of Mr. CressweELw’s remarks, I will 
venture it. I might say that in Yorkshire 
the words knurv and are pronounced by the 
people as knurren—i.e. much as Anorren is 
by Germans—and any man 

nowing Low German can or could under- 
stand a good deal of the Yorkshire “ —_ % 

[The ‘ H.E.D.’ says M.E. knorre, knurre ; ulterior 
etymology uncertain. ] 


Wuitsunpay, 1593 (9 S. ix. 408).—Be- 
tween 1582 and 1752 Easter (and therefore 
Whitsuntide) was not kept at the same time 
in England and in Western and Southern 
Europe, all Roman Catholic countries having 
adopted, at the former date, the new or 
Gregorian style of the calendar, whilst we in 


England adhered to the old or Julian style, 
which even now continues to be observed in 
Russia. 

In 1593 Whitsunday fell by new style on 
6 June, but in England it was kept according 
to old style on 3 June, which the new 
style corresponded to 13 June, the reckoning 
of days differing at that time by ten, whilst 
it now differs by thirteen, so that 18 May 
(our Whitsunday this year) was called 5 May 
in Russia, and their Whitsunday is 2 June in 
their reckoning, but 15 June in ours. 

Let me call your correspondent’s attention 
to a most handy book in such inquiries, the 
Rev. W. A. Whitworth’s ‘Churchman’s Al- 
manac for Eight Centuries (1201 to 2000),’ in 
which are given the dates of all the Church 
festivals by both styles of the calendar be- 
tween the above dates. It was published by 
Wells Gardner & Co. in 1882, and should be 
more extensively known. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


According to Sir H. Nicolas’s ‘ Chronology 
of History, p. 65, Easter Day in 1593 was 
15 April. this being so, Whitsunday was 
3 June. CELER. 


Boon ror Bookworms (9 §S. ix. 406).— 
Where has Mr. Cecii CLARKE been biding all 
these years that he should hail the ribbon 
markers attached by “a thoughtful firm of 
publishers” to their books as being an inno- 
vation? Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. must have 
used up thousands of yards of Chinese ribbon 
on the agrément of their reprints, on their 
“Temple” Shakespeare, Dramatists, and 
Classics, &c. Not seldom the date is omitted 
from their title-pages, but I have an edition 
of Miss Ferrier’s novels which is markered, 
and which owns to 1894. I had imagined 
the Junior Athenzeum Club to be in London. 

Sr. 


Osorro Famity (9 §. ix. 307, 414).—It 
may interest P. L. N. F. to know that there 
was an Abraham Osorio living in Nottingham 
in 1780. There are several * otisms of his 
children in the registers; vide ‘Notes on 
Registers of St. Mary’s, Nottingham,’ by J. T. 
Godfrey, p. 65, published 1901. 

T. Cotyer-Fercusson. 

Ightham Mote. 


Eneusn Giaprators (9 §. ix. 407).— 
These bloodthirsty contests, which even 
foreign observers like Misson allow were to 
a certain extent serious, appear to have been 
a survival of the sword-and-buckler days, 
when serving-men carried a sword with a 
buckler slung at their back, a custom again 
which was itself a survival from feudal days 
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and the joust and tournament of the gentry. 
The champions mounted a raised platform 
which served as a stage. The bear-garden 
at Hockley-in-the-Hole, the “Great Booth” 
at Tottenham Court, Figg’s ‘“ Boarded 
House” in Marylebone Fields, &ec., were the 
favourite resorts of the “ back-sword ” fancy. 
The following advertisement is from the 
St. James's Evening Post of 9 February, 
1738 :— 

“At the Great Booth in Tottenham Court Road 
near 8. Giles’s Pound at 3 o’clock......Will be per- 
formed a Trial of Skill between the two following 
Masters of Sword and Gafllet, at an inch Lance 
clear from the Button, for the sum of Forty Guineas, 
viz. (Some Time after Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Van- 
trogan fought the Small-Sword and Gafflet at Tot- 
tenham Court, there happened a Dispute between 
two of their Scholars which Dispute occasioned a 
Wager of Forty Guineas to be laid between these 
two Gentlemen which of these two Masters should 
get the better at that Exercise; this is to certify 
the Publick that they will meet at the aforesaid | 
Time and Place, then and there will decide that 
Wager, with an Inch of a Lance clear from the 
Button, the most Thrusts in Nine Assaults). | 

Mr. SULLIVAN and Mr. VANTROGAN. 

** Attendance at One, and the Masters to mount 

precisely at Three.” 
See further Harl. MSS., 5931, 50; Palmer’s 
‘Hist. of St. Pancras’; Capt. Godfrey’s | 
‘Science of Defence’; Spectator, No. 449 ;| 
John Ashton’s ‘Social Life in the Reign of 
Queen Anne’ and his ‘ History of the Fleet 
River’; also numerous announcements of 
the challengers in the Daily Advertiser of 
25 [my 1741; 30 March, 5 April, 12, 13, and 
17 July, 1742. In Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book,’ 
vol. ii., 9 June, there is an advertisement 
conveying a challenge to a sword combat in 
the usual bombastic style. In this case it 
was the notable Figg himself who was 
challenged. J. Hotpen MacMicnaet. 


“ ENGLAND'S DARLING” ix. 290, 412). 
—No reason or quotation has been adduced 
in favour of the guess that Edgar Atheling 
was called “ England’s darling.” That King 
Alfred was so called is a solid fact. In the 
poem entitled *The Proverbs of Alfred, 
printed at p. 103 of ‘An Old English Mis- 
cellany,’ edited by Dr. Morris in 1872, we 
find in Il. 9-11 “ Alfred......Englene derling” 
—i.e. Alfred, darling of the Angles or Eng- 
lish. See the whole passage. CELER. 


TeNNIS: Origin or THE NAME S. ix. 
27, 75, 153, 238, 272, 418).-—I should like to 
make clear my views concerning the etymo 
logy of this word. There is not an atom of 
evidence (so far as I know) to show that the 
word is of Old Central French origin. The 


word is rather of Anglo-French origin, and 


therefore confined to England. Even if tenez 
was never used in France when serving a ball, 
that is no reason at all why it may not have 
been so used in England in Plantagenet times. 
Any one who wishes to understand that 
Anglo-French was a living language, with 
ideas and forms of its own, may study the 
history of the word duty. 

Now the point is exactly this, that in the 
best and earliest MS. of the line in which 
the game is mentioned for the first time, the 
spelling used is precisely tenetz. I will not 
refer to my own edition, but rather to Macau- 
lay’s edition of Gower’s poem in ‘ Praise of 
Peace,’ vol. iii. p. 490, 1. 295 :—“ Of the tenetz 
to winne or lese a chace Mai no lif [person] 
wite er that the bal be ronne.” The spelling 
tenet: represents the Anglo-French tenez, just 
as fitz is now usual in place of A.-F. fiz; and 
the A.-F. z was pronounced as fs, as it still 
isin German. If the A.-F. tene: is not the 
imperative plural of the A.-F. tenir (L. tenére), 
perhaps Mr. Juttan who alone 
is competent to decide, will kindly tell us 


‘what it is, and how the spelling is to be 


explained. Wa W. SKEAT. 


Autocrapn CotTtrace (9 §. ix. 368).— 
William Upcott lived at Autograph Cottage, 
No. 102, Upper Street, Islington, and there 
died 23 September, 1845. He was buried at 
Kensal Green Cemetery on Wednesday, 
1 October, 1845. I can with pleasure show 
his portrait and catalogues, formerly belong- 
ing toAbraham Lincoln, to Mr. A. ABRAHAMS, 
if he wishes to see them. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Greek Errcram (9 ix. 147, 273, 331, 
372).—The looseness of the poetical versions 
of the second line may be due to the writers 
having followed Liddell and Scott in taking 
to mean “has just been 
added.” For we should, perhaps, adhere, as 
Mr. WAINEWRIGHT suggests, to the fuller sense 
of the verb, and render the clause “one has 
lately been formed (or moulded) in addition 
to the well-known Three”; and we might 
then, with him, suppose the epigram to 
relate to the inauguration of a statue of the 
queen. Madame Dacier, however, in a note 
given in Ernesti’s edition of Callimachus, 
takes the second member of the pentameter, 
“and still drips (or is moist) with myrrh (or 
unguents),” as an amplification of the first 
(which she evidently understands to mean 
“one has lately been formed, or created ”), 
and refers it to the custom of anointing new- 
born infants. Mpov appears to have been 


profusely used by the luxurious Egyptian 
Court, and Athenzus (xv. 38) ascribes the 
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excellence of the brand for which Alexandria | Benares and elsewhere, 1860-63, we used a 
was once famous to the care and encourage- | “tly-flapper” with which to kill the common 
ment given to the manufacture by Arsinoe, | house fly—swarms of them infesting bunga- 
one of the wives, and Berenice, probably the | lows in the hot weather. The fly-flapper was 
mother of Ptolemy VPhiladelphus. Lf, as|a short cane wand, having a stiff piece of 
some think, Psalm xlv. was composed in | leather attached to the top, wherewith a fly, 
honour of this prince, there would be a special | when settling anywhere (and they settled 
appropriateness in the reference it makes to | everywhere), was promptly aneebel. 


“robes (scented with) myrrh and aloes and GeorGE ANGUS. 
cassia,” St. Andrews, N.B. 
It seems, however, to be undecided whether is 


Bishop Wutre Kennetr’s Faruer (9 §. 
ix. 365).—In stating that the bishop was 
born in August, 1660, at Dover, and was son 
of Basil Kennett, vicar of Postling, the 
*D.N.B? followed Wood, ‘Ath. Oxon.,’ iv. 
792 (Bliss). The statement that the bishop's 
mother was Mary White apparently comes 

Gorpon Riots (9" S. ix. 68, 233, 350).— | from another source. According to Hasted’s 

Barnaby Rudge,’ referred to in one of the |‘ Kent,’ iii. 404, 429, Basil Kennett, M.A., 
replies, is hardly to be depended upon for | became vicar of Postling in 1668, and rector 
historic information. Dickens threw a/|of Dimchurch in 1676, and died, while in- 
glamour over the somewhat sordid story of | cumbent of both livings, in 1686. He is not 
the riots, allowing himself a novelist’s licence | in ‘Graduati Cantab., 1660-1823,” nor in 
in dealing with facts. Whence came his ever- | Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxon.,’ except as father of 
memorable record of the rioters’ visit to | White Kennett, the bishop, and of Basil 
Chigwell? Certain strong negative evidence | Kennett, who became president of Corpus 
tends to prove that no such visit was paid. | Christi College, Oxford. In 5", viii. 117 it is 

I. C. Goutp. | said that his will was proved at Canterbury 

| 3 December, 1686, and some particulars of its 
| contents are given: “ He left his son White 
hill’s thirty-nine children, do not appear to | Kennett lands sad sonnennans a Folkestone 
state the limit of maternity :— and elsewhere.” It is further said that “his 
_ | Wife’s will is also at Canterbury (viz., Eliza- 
n Aberconway Churchyard, Carnarvonshire, a beth), proved Aug. 23, 1694-5.” Did the 


the Berenice of the epigram was Soter’s wife, 
whose character is eulogized by Plutarch 
(‘Pyrrh.,’ 4), and who appears, indeed, not 
to have been unworthy even of the courtly 
praise of Theocritus, or her granddaughter, 
the wife of Euergetes. J. M. C. 


Lapy Norrincuam (9 §. ix. 128, 213).— 
This lady’s thirty children, and Mrs. Green- 


stone cocends Here lyeth the body of bishop's father try two wives as well as two 
Nicholas Hooks of Conway, gent., walks in life ? H. C. 
who was 
the one-and-fortieth child of his Father “ComicaLLy” (9% S. ix. 285, 370).—Miss 
William Hooks, Esy. by Alice his Wife Baker gives the local meaning of “comical ” as 
and the father of seven-and-twenty children “odd, singular, ill-tempered.” It is still used 


in this sense here, and also, probably more 
From “Here lies : being a Collection of Ancient frequently, as indicating a slight illness or 
and Modern Humorous and Queer Inscrip- | sudden qualm. Joun T. Pace, 
tions on Tombstones. Compiled and edited | West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
by W. H. Howe. New York, a.p. 1901.” 
Joun TOWNSHEND. Pins AND Prncusuions (9 ix. 209, 333). 

“Duke” (9 S. ix. 329).—This word, as | —-Pins of bone and bronze have been fre- 
also French duc, Italian duca, and Latin dus, | quently encountered in British sepulchral 
are from Latin’ duco, “I lead.” Welsh, with | mounds, but far more frequently in cireum- 
its natural tendency to assimilate Latin | St@mces making it evident that they were in 
nouns, has its equivalent due. There is a | 

mn ‘ =. <r he idea | Well as for those perpes 2s of dress to whi 
whereof is dwg; but this is an indigenous | their occupation of this country. Seven hair- 
root, cognate with, but not derived from, the | P'S '" blue and — glass ter found on 
Latin ducere. Joun Hopson Matruews, | Dorchester in 1835 (Roach -Smith’s Collee- 

Town Hall, Cardiff. /tanea Antiqua’ and ‘Illust. of Roman Lon- 
'don’). The pin was passed through the back 
of the hair after it had been plaited or turned 
up, in order to keep it neatly arranged, as 


“Fiarrer,” 
S. ix. 266, 373).—In my day in India, at 
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appears from the fragment of a statue in the 
Ducal Gallery at Florence. A great variety 
are engraved in the ‘ Museo Borbonico’ (ix. 
15) and in Guasco (‘ Delle Ornatrici,’ p. 46). 
As to the pin for ordinary fastening purposes, 
I often encountered, during a constant at- 
tendance on excavations in the City some 
years ago, a type of pin from about two 
or three to six inches in length, which, 
with the exception that it is made of bronze 
and has a larger head, bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the modern draper’s pin, 
perhaps a trifle finer and very flexible. It 
was, no doubt, used to fasten parts of the 
female dress, and appears to be the proto- 
type of the modern pin, such pins as were 
used prior to this, at all events in Britain, 
having been evidently and invariably for the 
toilet. In Rich’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities,’ s.v. ‘Acus,’ there is an 
illustration representing a vessel containing 
pins found at Pompeii, which apparently 
exactly resemble those in my _ possession. 
Miss Loneman will find a good deal of in- 
formation on the subject in Fosbroke’s ‘ En- 
cyclopedia of Antiquities’ and Planche's 
‘Cyelo xedia of Costume’; something, I 
think, likewise in Meyrick’s ‘ Costume of the 
Britons.’ See also J. Y. Akerman’s ‘ Archo- 
logical Index,’ 1847; Abraham Hume’s ‘ Anti- 
quities found at Hoylake in Cheshire,’ 1847 ; 
and similar works concerned with the minor 
antiquities of Britain. 
J. HoLpen MacMIcHakt, 


Sir Bensamin Rupyerp, 1572-1658 (9 
ix. 383).—There is no doubt that Mr. Foster 
is right, and the ‘D.N.B.’ wrong, as regards 
the Inn to which this celebrity belonged. 
His name appears on the Admission Book of 
the Middle Tem ile, 18 April, 1590, as ** Ben- 
jamin Rudierde, jate of New Inn, the third 
son of James R. of Winchfield, co. Hants”; 
and he was called to the bar there 24 October, 
1600. Joun Hurcurson. 

Middle Temple Library. 


Tue West Bourne (9" §. viii. 517; ix. 51, 
92, 190, 269, 291, 375).—I am sorry that my 
concluding sentence (ante, p. 270) should have 
appeared “somewhat dogmatic” to Cot. 
PRIDEAUX, and, reading it again, I think that 
p srhaps it errs a little in excess of emphasis. 
My wish was to express agreement with him 
as to the absence of any early written evi- 
dence that the stream was called West Bourne, 
out to add that of its having been so called 
there seemed to me sufficient proof in the 
name given to the adjacent land, which would 
not have had that name if there had been no 
stream known as the western bourne. I over- 


looked his conjecture that the stream never 
had a name, and that the land was designated 
Westbourne simply because it lay west of a 
bourne; or as if the term “west of the 
bourne,” originally used to define the land, 
had by contraction lapsed into the name 
“ Westbourne.” 

Well, there are the two views, and choice may 
be made between them. That which I have 
supported appears to me the more reasonable, 
that which would be naturally held, which 
therefore has been generally held, and which 
a fresh conjecture is not suflicient to sup- 
plant. In the names of places having bourne 
as termination is not the prefix a qualification 
or definition of the bourne which has been 
the feature of the locality and origin of its 
name? As many think that the bourne 
we discuss was defined as the western bourne, 
so we find others defined as the little bourne 
(Littlebourn), the black bourne (Blackburn), 
and the red (?) bourne (Radbourn). The 
Bishop's bourne was probably the feature of 
ecclesiastical property, and, not to risk defini- 
tions in the absence of a sufficient glossary, 
there may be mentioned Patrixbourn, Beakes- 
bourn, Winterborne, Swanbourne, Sherborne, 
&c. Are we not to think that all these were 
first the definition of streams, and afterwards 
the names of the localities they watered? 
Bosworth (‘A.-S. Dict.’) is not to the contrary. 
He states that “ bourne, as a prefix or termina- 
tion to the names of places, denotes that they 
were situate near a stream,” and | think it 
would do no violence to his meaning to add, 
“the distinctive names of which they took.” 

That names are lost, especially of small 
streams, we know, and Sir Hersert Max- 
WELL’s experience in Cassiobury Park (third 
reference) is typical. The “Dang me if I 
remember!” would be the answer in most 
cases of inquiry, and only by diligent search 
in the village the stream’s old name, far on 
its way to oblivion, might be evoked from the 
oldest inhabitant. But it is probable that to 
Peter Cunningham the name of the forgotten 
stream (it was extinct or out of sight when 
he wrote) appeared sufficiently obvious in 
Westbourne, the surviving name of the dis- 
trict, so that no inquiry was suggested. 

I am quite of accord with my kind corre- 
spondent in hoping that we have arrived at a 
time when no statement can be allowed cur- 
rency without the credentials of sound evi- 
dence, and by “evidence” is generally meant 
that of document. Yet I think there may be 


evidence that is not written, and that although 
West Bourne is not on any map or, in refer- 
ence to the stream, in any early book or 
manuscript, yet that in the surviving name 
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there is evidence which weighs more than 
conjecture. Not that conjecture is to be con- 
temned when thus earmarked ; it is at least 
interesting, and may be useful as tending 
towards the ultimate discovery of fact. 

My correspondent does not seem to think 
much of the “long-legged Anglo-Saxon ” who 
would get no further from primitive London 
than the stream which we (at any rate) know 
as the West Bourne. It was not far enough 
west to be known to A.-S. as the western 
bourne, and he could easily have stridden on 
to the Brent. Of course ; but in many cases 
might not the distance have been found 
sufficient? The ground was rough in those 
days, and A.-S., with the lowering sun before 
him, may have considered that the return 
to his home required daylight and circum- 
spection. Besides, if he did call it the 
Western Bourne, he need not be thought to 
have been ignorant of other streams more 
westerly ; even as, doubtless, the “Man of 
Kent” knew of bournes more northerly than 
his North Bourne. 

I was rash to name the other streams on 
this west side of London. One and all are, 
to repeat my borrowed phrase, highly charged 
with argument, and so, like dangerous sleep- 
ing dogs, it is best to leave them undisturbed. 
Perhaps West Bourne may be now allowed to 
sleep with them. But I feel sorry that dear 
old “Tamese” should have been assailed. It 
is well that Canon Taylor (whose loss we 
regret) should have passed to his rest. The 
meaning was so intelligible, and, moreover, 
poetical. We questioned, perhaps, whether 
it was the character of our river to be tran- 
quil and spreading in its normal condition ; 
but we know that much of it is subject to flood, 
and that the region now South-West London 
was seen by A.-S. in a chronic state of over- 
flow. Thus we were satisfied. The sturdy 
Saxon, however, did not give the name, and 
we are now told that its barbarian root and 
meaning is lost and “irrecoverable.” 

I may just add that the late Canon, in 
his ‘ Names and their Histories,’ says : “ East- 
bourne, in Sussex, is called Burne, the ‘ brook,’ 
in the Chronicle. The prefix is a later addi- 
tion which may have served to distinguish 
the stream from another burn further west, 
now called the Cuckmere River.” 

W. L. Rurron. 


368).—General Sir William Fawcett was the 
son of William Fawcett, of Halifax, and 
Martha, daughter of James Lister, apothecary 
in the same town, afterwards of Shibden 


1727, at the age of sixteen he entered the 
army as an ensign in General Oglethorpe’s 
Regiment of Foot. Served in Flanders, then 
resigned his commission, but, being dissatisfied 
with a civilian’s life, joined the 3rd Regiment 
of Guards as ensign. He was aide-de-camp 
to General Eliott and the Marquis of Granby, 
and was appointed to bear the news to Eng- 
land of the battle of Warburgh, fought 
31 July, 1760. He gave King George II. a 
graphic account of the battle in the German 
language. Created K.B. 20 December, 1786, 
general 3 May, 1796, and 12 July following 
was made a Governor of Chelsea Hospital ; 
sworn a Privy Councillor 23 January, 1799. 
He married Susanna, daughter of William 
Brooke, of Hampstead, in 1749. Died 22 March, 
1804, and was buried at Chelsea Hospital. 
Joun RADCLIFFE. 


“PascHaL”: “Pascua” §, ix. 364).—In 
the ‘ Metrical Life of St. Cuthbert,’ edited by 
me for the Surtees Society, and issued in 1891 
(vol. lxxxvii.), we find Pace, Pase, Pasche, and 

’asce used for Easter (glossary, p. 267). But 
Pace is once used for Christmas, as I then 
thought “in error,” thus: “ Done solempnite 
of pace, To farne agayne he takes his trace” 
(“peracta die solemni nativitatis Dominice,” 
Breda, ‘ Vit. S. Cuthb., cap. xxxvii.). But it 
was the editor who was “in error”; “adsum 
qui feci.” Ducange says that Pascha may 
mean “quodlibet magnum festum.” Hence 
-ascha floridum, P. rosarum, Fr. Pasque de 
Noél, Sp. Pascua de Natividad. See also Sir 
H. Nicolas, ‘Chron. Hist.,’ 128, for some more 
valuable information on this pm. — 


Durham. 


‘ONLY TOO THANKFUL” ix. 288, 370). 
—I think that we must decompose this 
remarkable phrase into its two distinct 
elements. The desire to express themselves 
very forcibly drives men to choose words 
which in themselves would be too strong for 
the occasion. Wishing to say “ You are very 
kind,” they say “ You are too kind.” In many 
cases this “too” may make sense still. But 
owing to exaggeration, which is such a 
favourite in conversational speech, too has 
come to mean often not an excessive, but a 
high degree of some quality. Women espe- 
cially indulge in that sort of overdoing state- 
ment. Instead of simply asserting that 
they are happy, they are * toohappy.” This 
would account for the too. Now for the only. 
When asked, “ Was it not hot?” we Germans 
often answer by way of irony, “ No, it was 
not hot, it was only very hot.” This pro- 


Hall, his wife. Born at Shibden Hall 30 April, 


duces, of course, a comical effect, as we 
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pretend to regard that which is the highest 
degree of some quality as its lowest, and 
therefore substitute on/y for even.  Lrony is 
everywhere the same, and for this reason 
the development may have been identical in 
English, German, and French, for ‘es ist 
nur zu wahr” and “il n’est que trop v rai” are 
quite as common idioms as “it is only too 
true.” With this I do not intend to imply 
that all the three invented this turn of speech 
independently ; [ am convinced, on the con- 
trary, that one of them has the priority 

but which? Continual borrowings sven been 
going on between the different nations of 
culture. Whether the solution offered holds 
good I am uncertain, but my sincere thanks 
are due to Dr. Murray for ans set me 


thinking. . KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


Portraits oF Earty Lorp Mayors (9 §, 
Vili. 485; xi. 173, 232, 412).—I should have 
written Bletchingley, not Bletchington. 

J. T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

SRIGHTWALTON S. ix. 349).—Possibly 
the information required might be obtained 
from Mr. T. Wareing, who published a paper 
on the brasses in Brightwalton Church in the 
Monumental Brass Society’s 7'ransactions, 
vol. ii., 1899. Everard Home CoLeman, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Cuchulain of Muirthemne : the Story of the 
the Red Branch of Ulster. Arranged and put 
into English by Lady Gregory. (Murray.) 

Tuts rendering by Lady Gregory of the Cuchullin 

saga is likely to do more to popularize these im- 

pressive legends among English readers than any 

treatment previousty accorded them. The _best- 
known translation is that executed by various 
scholars, edited by Miss Eleanor Hull, and issued 
by Mr. Nutt in 1898 as the eighth volume of the 

“Grimm Library” (see 9° S. iv. 138). To this 

scholars will still turn. For the general reader, 

however, Lady Gregory's work, which is converted 
into what may be called colloquial Irish—that is, 

English as familiarly = n by Irish lips—offers 

singular attractions. We are almost disposed to 

but critical and discriminating preface: “I t hink 
this book is the best that has come out of Ireland 
in ay Spe. Perhaps I should say that it is the 
best book that has ever come out of Ireland, for 
the stories which it tells are a chief part of 
Ireland’s gift to the imagination of the world—and 
it tells them perfectly for the first time.” There is 
about these narratives in their present form a great, 
if not easily definable charm. No attempt is made 
now, as in previous renderings, to depict things 
such as the means by which Cuchullin at the 
outset of his career finds his modesty subject to 


Men of 


so severe a strain by the unpardonable proceedings 
of the women of Emain. For a full account of such 
things one must turn to a scholarly rather than a 
popular work. None the less, the description 
generally of the women, and thei ‘ir influence in 
stirring up strife, is admirable. No chapter is 
more inte resting or better in any respect than that 
of the *‘ War of Words of the Women of Ulster,’ 
brought about by the malicious representations of 
Bricriu. We are reminded of the vauntings of 
Tamburlaine when we read the boasting of the se 
ladies. Emer, be wife of Cuchullin, “ spoke, and 
it is what she said: ‘There is no woman comes up 
to me in appearance, in shape, in wisdom ; there 
is no one comes up to me for goodness of for m, or 
brightness of eye, or good se nse, or kindness, or 
good behaviour. Noone has the joy of loving or the 
strength of loving that I have; all Ulster desires me ; : 
surely [am a nut of the heart. If l werea light 
woman, there would not be a husband left to any of 
you to-morrow.’” The sad fate of Deirdre, the Irish 
Juliet, and her lover Naoise is delightfully narrated. 
Here is the picture of Deirdre when she is fourteen, 
the age of Juliet: * And Deirdre grew straight and 
clean like a rush on the bog, and she was comely 
beyond comparison of all the women of the world, 
and her movements were like the swan on the wave, 
or the deer on the hill. She was the young girl of 
the greatest beauty and of the gentlest nature of 
all the women of lreland.” Her wail over Alban, 
when “she cried pitifully, wearily, and tore her fair 
hair,” is one of the most touching things in fiction, 
and her suicide after the slaughter of the sons of 
Usnach is harrowing. It is ‘inte resting to folk- 
lorists to hear how Fingan, the Druid physici ian of 
Conchubar, could tell what a person’s sickness 

was by looking at the smoke of the house he 
was in, and knew also by looking at a wound what 
sort of person gave it. Very spirited is the 
description of the great combat for the bull of 
Cuailgne. For days ¢ Suchullin, single-handed, except 
for his charioteer, defends U Ister against the men 
of Connaught, executing deeds unparalleled except 
among the feats of the Paladins of Charlemagne, as 
told in ‘ La Légende des Siécles.’” Knowledge of the 
great Irish saga is confined in England to com- 
varatively few. It should now be widely extended. 

‘he description of feastings and slaughter is apt to 
become monotonous. This is as true of Homer as 
it is of Irish or Scandinavian bards. The fights in 
Cuchullin are, however, varied as well as spirited, 
and the atmosphere of the work in its latest form 
is enchanting. 


Huchown of the Awle Ryale, the Alliterative Poet. 
By George Neilson. (Glasgow, MacLehose & 
Sons.) 

Oxe of the keenest, most assiduous, and most 

erudite of Scottish antiquaries, Mr. Neilson has 

undertaken, and in part acc omplished, the solution 
of many problems of national importance. His 
latest endeavour has been to prove the identity of 

Huchown of the “ Awle Ryale” with Sir Hew of 

Eglinton, a Justiciar of Scotland, the holder of 

many important offices, and the husband of the 

half-sister of Robert the Steward, afterwards King 

Robert Il. In addition he has sought to settle 


what are the works of Huchown which establish 
him as one of the foremost of alliterative poets. 
On both points great diversity of opinion exists, 
and very varying conclusions have been put forw ard 
by men of acknowledged position and reputation. 
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The points raised are mainly technical, and to pro- 
nounce upon them requires a kind of erudition 
rarely to be found outside a very limited circle. 
The critic called upon to deal with Mr. Neilson’s 
argument may say of Mr. Neilson as Wyntoun says 
of Huchown, that he 


Has tretyd this mar cwnnandly 
Than suffyeyand to pronowns am I, 


Alliterative pieces previously claimed, directly and 
indirectly, for Huchown, include the following, 
printed by the Early English Text Society and, 
in some cases, elsewhere also: ‘Morte Arthure, 
‘Destruction of Troy,’ ‘Cleanness’ and ‘ Patience’ 
(the last two in ‘ Early English Alliterative Poems’), 
* Gawayne and the Green Knight,’ and ‘ The Pearl,’ 
together with ‘ Golagros and Gawayne,’ * Awntyrs 
of Arthure,’ and ‘ Pistill of Susan,’ edited for the 
Scottish Text Society. To these Mr. Neilson adds 
*The Wars of Alexander’ (E.E.T.S.); ‘Titus and 
Vespasian ; or, the Sege of Jerusalem,’ edited by 
Gustav Stefiler (Marburg, 1891); ‘The Parlement 
of the Three Ages’ and ‘ Wynnere and Wastoure’ 
(Roxburghe Club, 1897); ‘ Erkenwald,’ included in 
Prof. Carl Horstman’s ‘ Altenglische Legenden’ 
(Neue Folge, Heilbronn, 1881); and three or four 
shert pieces, with which, however, Mr. Neilson 
does not specially concern himself. Sufficiently 
startling are the conclusions at which Mr. Neilson 
arrives—so startling that we must perforce leave 
experts to pronounce upon them. One, ——- the 
most important, is that there is being gradually 
revealed to us “the countenance of an immortal 
who ranks among the great formative forces in 
the literature of the English tongue, who, while 
Chaucer was still (to public intents) silent, had 
ransacked the storehouses of Latin, French, and 
English in the quest of material for romantic 
narrative, and who, no less than Chaucer, set his 
seal for ever on the literary art of his own genera- 
tion and of the generations to follow......in romance 
«esse unique and lofty spirit, comparable, in respect 
of his greatness, only with Walter Scott.” Not 
less remarkable are the interpretations put upon 
some of the Arthurian legends, recalling those 
which a couple of centuries earlier were forced upon 
*Pantagruel’ and ‘Gargantua.’ In the ‘ Golagros’ 
poem, as we are told, the fact in substance is that 
“Golagros represents John of France, Arthur is 
Edward III., Gawayne is the Black Prince, and 
the duel is the battle of Poitiers, while the white 
horse is that ridden by the French king on that ill- 
fortuned day.” Ill-fortuned for France, we pre- 
sume is meant. In another poem, ‘The Erlis Sone 
of Kent,’ Arthur is Edward Ii. and Gawayne is 
the Black Prince, while Galleroun “ is a historical 
and allegorical representative of Scotland.” That 
these and other views herein put forward will meet 
with opposition may safely be assumed. We are 
in no position to challenge them. All we can do 
is to commend them to the consideration of the 
students of alliterative verse. The rich stores of 
Glasgow University, already laid under contribu- 
tion by the Hunterian Club, have been used by 
Mr. Neilson, whose volume includes the substance 
of two lectures delivered before the Glasgow Archwo- 
logical Society, in whose Proceedings they were 
first printed. Some additions have been made, an 
index has been supplied, and the work thus con- 
stituted has been issued in an edition practically 
limited to 250 copies. Facsimiles from Hunterian 
MSS. of Geoffrey of Monmouth, diagrams, crests, 


and other illustrations add to the interest and 
value of the volume. 


Sir Epmunp T. LL.D., has reprinted 
from the Cumberland and Westmorland Archwo- 
logical Society’s T'ransactions, vol. ii., New Series 
(Kendal, Wilson), Some Notes on the Lowthers who 
held Judicial Office in Ireland in the Seventeenth 

fentury. These are of historical as well as genea- 
logical interest, and are accompanied by a design 
of the Lowther monument in Lowther Church, 
Westmorland. 


Mr. Percy Linpiey’s Holidays in Eastern 
Counties has been greatly enlarged, and is very 
likely to set one dreaming of a visit to places so 
pleasantly described by pen and pencil. 

Honour to the season is furnished in the Fort- 
nightly by a ‘Coronation Ode,’ the author of which 
is Mr. James Rhoades. Like many similar com- 
positions it is creditable as rhetoric, if not specially 
noteworthy as poetry. Mr. G. Marconi writes on 
‘The Possibilities of Wireless Telegraphy.’ He 
is, of course, bound to make out a case for his own 
invention, but some of the instances he advances of 
wireless communication are sufficiently remarkable. 
Mr. Arthur Symons contributes an article on 
‘Rodin,’ of whom he speaks as “a visionary, to 
whom art has no meaning apart from truth.” He 
is a little startling in his paradox, as when he says 
in reference to rhythm, the importance of which it 
is difficult to exaggerate, ‘‘The same swing and 
balance of forces make the hump on a dwarf’s back 
and the mountain in the lap of a plain. One is not 
more beautiful than the other, if you will take each 
thing simply, in its own place.” This we cannot 
but Seamed as a hard saying. An animated account 
is given of various works of Rodin. With Mr. 
Symons’s conclusions we cannot deal. He quotes, 
however, a message from the civic authorities in 
Paris which is a surprising “document in the 
relations of art and the State.” Without the abso- 
lute assurance of the writer we should hesitate to 
believe such a communication possible. They do not 
do everything better in France. Mr. Joseph Morris 
has an ablearticle on ‘John Webster,’ in which he 
holds the scales successfully between the measureless 
enthusiasm of Mr. Swinburne and the carping dis- 
content of Mr. William Watson. Concerning Web- 
ster Mr. Morris has no doubt. He is “infinitely 
the greatest of that fascinating brotherhood of play- 
wrights who cluster, like clever and emulative 
children, round the gigantic manhood of Shake- 
speare.” Mr. Courtneys treatment of the legend 
of ‘ Undine’ is, too, a delightful blend of poetry and 
fantasy.—‘George Eliot’ is the subject in the 
Nineteenth Century of an essay by Mr. Herbert 
Paul. George Eliot’s letters are pronounced * pon- 
derous, conventional, and dull.” Her style has not 
the magic of Rousseau and George Sand. It has, even 
at its best, ‘‘a hard metallic tone,” and the metal is 
not silver. What seems to Mr. Paul most remark- 
able in her is that her powers of expression seldom 
find ‘a simple and natural outlet,” except in the 
mouths of her characters. She is credited with a 
true and sincere sympathy with goodness of all 
kinds, with sorrow, with suffering, and with child- 
hood. ‘* Middlemarch’ is regarded as the culminat- 
ing ellort of George Eliot’s genius. She is said to 
have been “‘always didactic,” preaching “to the 
conventional masses of her fellow-countrymen the 
gospel of self-sacrifice, self- surrender, and self- 
restraint.” She wrote, it is owned, good English, 
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but was “apt to write it as a good classical scholar 
writes Latin prose.” We quote these opinions as 
Mr. Paul’s, and reserve our judgment as to their 
truth and justice. o one else having under- 
taken the defence of Thackeray against the 
attack of Mr. Frewen Lord, Mrs. Leche enters the 
field and vindicates the novelist from the charge 
that he loves to portray only the ludicrous and the 
discreditable, instancing, as any defender was bound 
to do, Henry Esmond, Col. Newcome, J. J., and 
the Warrington brothers. Thackeray is credited 
with “a lofty ideal of public duty,” a “ chivalrous 
enthusiasm for patriotism and self-devotion,” and 
‘“*an almost passionate appreciation of heroism, 
fortitude, and tenacity of purpose.” Capt. L. Oppen- 
heim gives a terribly realistic and striking picture 
of ‘ The Fight at Roival’ and the recapture of lost 
guns and pompoms. Mr. E. 8. Hope describes 
*Some Bygone Coronation Progresses.. Mr. Laird 
Clowes Sale with the tempestuous career of 
Admiral Edward Vernon, generally known as *‘ Old 
Grog.” Mr. Archibald Little praises the Chinese 
drama.— Under the title ‘ The New Agriculture’ Mr. 
W. 8. Harwood gives in Scribner's a highly interest- 
ing account of the work carried on at the fifty-six 
stations attached to or connected with the agri- 
cultural colleges of the United States. To the 
support of these the Government appropriates 
15,000 dollars annually, an example we might do 
well to follow. Thanks to the work of these 
colleges, millions of acres supposed to be desert 
will be compelled to yield food for human or other 
consumption. One result of their labour appears 
to be that the spectre of the desolation which has 
hitherto followed the failure of the wheat crop 
seems to be laid for ever. Problems of irrigation, 
a subject in which India and Australia are deeply 
concerned, are among the subjects studied. ‘The 
Camera in a Country Lane’ gives pleasant pictures 
of wild flowers and other natural objects. In * The 
Gulf Stream Myth and the Anticyclone’ Mr. Watts 
says that “‘ the Gulf Stream as an ocean current has 
no more influence on the climate of Western Europe 
than the weather-vane has on the winds that turn 
it.” The establishment of the myth was greatly due 
to the ‘ Physical Geography of the Sea’ of Lieut. 
Maury. At present the anticyclone is the bene- 
factor. How long it will remain so some may see. 
—The Pall Mall Magazine is largely occupied with 
matter relevant to the approaching Coronation. 
Among articles dealing with this are one on ‘ The 
Crown as a Symbol,’ by the Duke of Argyll; a 
second on ‘ The Coronation,’ by Lord Esher; a third 
on ‘India and the Coronation,’ &c. Sir H. Max- 
well Lyte has an interesting and well-illustrated 
account of Domesday Book. A notable paper is 
that of Mr. Ian Malcolm, M.P., on ‘ The Maharajah 
of Jaipur,’ one of the most illustrious of our guests, 
and his vast dominions. Mr. William Areher inter- 
views Mr. George Alexander on the conditions of 
theatrical art and management and on the need for 
a subventioned theatre. On the latter point the two 
dialogistsare not whollyinaccord. ‘ DomesticService 
in the Middle Ages’ has some excellent illustrations 
from the Bayeux tapestry and other sources. ‘ The 
Hidden Secrets of Creation,’ by Mr. Marcus Reed, 
fosters the idea that flowers feel.—Mr. Sidney Low 
writes in the Cornhill on ‘The Plethora of Poets.’ 
His purpose is largely satirical, and he holds up to 
ridicule very much of what by the writers them- 
selves is qualified as poetry. In vain has the lesson 
been preached that mediocrity in poetry is not to 


be tolerated. Miss Elizabeth Lee deals with the 
German drama of to-day, and makes the statement 
that “not the hardest and most prosaic facts of 
every-day life, not all the misery of all the world, 
can crush the romance that lurks in every German 
heart.” ‘A Londoner’s Log-Book’ is concluded, 
and we are sorry for it. Prof. H. C. Beeching in 
‘Alaric Watts and Wordsworth’ gives some mar- 
vellous instances of inane criticism by the former 
upon the latter. ‘In the Editorial Chair’ describes 
some aspects of the life of the editor of a daily 
paper. The fiction generally is excellent.—A notice 
in the Gentleman’s of the recent life of Napoleon by 
Mr. Rose, reviewed in our columns, is eulogistic, 
but bears a title which may be regarded as pre- 
sumptuous. The title is ‘Napoleon: The Last 
Word.’ Most surely the last word concerning 
Napoleon has not been spoken, and will not soon be 
given to the world. ‘The Romance of Genealogy,’ 
by Mr. Dominick Browne, shows the pleasure of 
pedigree tracing. In his paper ‘On the Education of 
the Upper Classes in France and England’ Mr. 
Yorke holds that neither country has any manifest 
superiority over the other. ‘A Forgotten Art 
Critic’ describes the infamous John Williams, or 
Anthony Pasquin.—Mr. Lang in ‘ At the Sign of 
the Ship’ in Longman’s returns to the charge as to 
the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, and is, after 
his wont, sufficiently outspoken. Among_ those 
whom he encounters in his career is Judge Webb, 
whose work on the subject we reviewed a week or 
two ago. He is always readable and delightful. 
Of a Swinburne myth he makes short work. 
Mrs. Lecky has an excellent article on ‘Sports and 
Games of Ancient France,’ founded upon a recent 
work of M. Jules Jusserand.—The contents of an 
amusing number of the /d/er are principally fiction. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
1eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Scrutator.—We cannot enter on these highly 
abstruse questions. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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The ATHEN AUM for May 31 contains Articles on 

MR. NORMAN on ALL the RUSSIAS. 
AN ONLOOKER’'S NOTE-BOOK. 
The LAW and CONDITIONS of DANGEROUS TRADES 
The CHOUANS and the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
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NEW NOVELS :—The Prince of the Captivity; Mary Neville ; 
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GUIDE- BOOKS 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 


At Port | NEW NOVELS :—The Keys of the House 


DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for May 
| MR. MURRAY'S BYRON 
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A BIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM BLACK. 
| The LIFE of THOMAS CROMWELL. 
A MODERN CRITIC of LITERATURE. 


24 contains Articles on 


The Champion; The Frown 

of Majesty; A Beautiful Rebel: The Siege of Lady Resolute ; The 
Lovers of Yvonne ; The Princess Inez; A Modern Miracle 

| THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE :—8t. Luke the Prophet; Words of 
Faith and Hope ; A Historic View of the New Testament, The Old 

| Testament and the New Scholarship; ‘The World before Abraham ; 

| A Short History of Christianity 
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Bibliography of Napoleon 
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APHY 


GRAPHY 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Astronomy and Natural History; Societies; 
Next Week ; Gossip. 
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Messrs. Laurie's; The Grafton Gallery ; Sale ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Opera at Covent Garden; Herr Pachmann’'s Pianoforte 
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Coronation Music; Gossip, Performances Nest We 

DRAMA :—* There and Hack ; ‘Zaza’ at the Imperial ond the Royalty ; 
‘Le Maitre de Forges’ ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for May 17 contains Articles on 

The MASTERY of the PACIFIC. 

ENGLISH BOOK COLLECTORS. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

The MAKING of BELGIUM. 

NEW a, ELS:—The Way of Escape; The Lion's Whelp; In the 
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SHORT STORIES 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 
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JAPAN, OUR NEW ALLY. 

BRITISH RULE BEYOND the SEAS. 

The ENGLISH CHRONICLE PLAY. 

The FACTS and IDEALS of ETHICS. 
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